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BY A. WINCHELL, 
Professor of Geology and Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

It is now more than twelve mouths since I prom- 
ised a valued friend that I would undertake a scien- 
tific examination of some of our shell marls. They 
had not at that time, he stated, been subjected to any 
chemical analysis, That friend in the intervening 
period has passed from our midst, but I have recently 
redeemed my promise, It is a striking circumstance 
in the events of life, that I have to record not only the 
death of Prof. Fox to whom the promise was made, 
but also that of Judge Buckland, of Howell, from 
whose farm the marl examined was obtained, and upon 
whose concurrent solicitation the examination was 
undertaken, 

The last of those great natural changes which have 
conspired to make the face of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan what it is, left a broken and undulating 
surface of country. Immense piles and ridges of 
boulders, pebbles, sand and clay seem to have been 
spread promiscuously over the pre-existing surface, 
The disposition of these loose materials, termed drift 
left innumerable depressions and hollows in the surface 
which subsequently became filled with water. Thus 
the lakes and ponds were formed. These then be- 
came the abodes of innumerable aquatic animals and 
plants, How many successive generations lived and 
perished in these waters and about their shores it is 
impossible to say. Butin the course of ages the 
debris of animal and vegetable life began to create 
sensible accumulations upon the bottoms and margins 
of these lakes. Plants grew up and perished, Tho 
materials which had nourished and formed them, de- 
rived partly from the air, partly from the water and 
partly from the earth, were deposited in the common 
bed, which thus gradually increased. Fish and rep- 
tiles mingled their remains with those of their con- 
geners, But especially the tribes of shell fish or 
molluscous animals contributed their hard and 
calcareous coverings to the general accumulation. 
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By degrees the lakes were filled up. The prevalence 
of strong westerly winds drifted these effete materials 
to the leeward shores, where the accumulations were 
much the most rapid. On those shores the water 
became at first shallow, and furnished a habitat for 
numerous additional species of plants. Then the 
water beeame too shallow to be much frequented by 
aquatic animals, and became a marsh As animal 
remains diminished in quantity vegetable remains in- 
creased, Finally vegetable life acquired undisputed 
possession, and since that time unnumbered genera- 
tions of plants have flourished and decayed above 
those ancient depositories of the common tenants of 
the waters. Inthe mean time the process of en- 
croachment upon the waters from the leeward shores 
has been continued. At the bottom lie mostly shells 
and animal remains, because these deposites were 
formed mainly while the water prevailed—upon these 
lies a mixture of debris from both kingdoms, deposit- 
ed while the spot was a submerged marsh—and above 
the whole rests a bed of dark brown vegetable matter 
in which the stems and roots of ancient plants can be 
distinctly traced, In many instances these accumu- 
lations have supplanted the entire waters of a lake, 
and nothing remains but a swamp, a marsh, a swoile, 
or in some cases dry and beautiful meadow lands. In 
other instances the encroachment has created a swamp 
on the east or southeast, faced by a lake on the west 
or northwest. In the natural course of events these 
lakes will all become marshes, and the marshes dry 
and valuable land. 

The first deposites from the tenants of these lakes 
formed the marl beds of the State—the subsequent 
ones from aquatic and marsh plants constitute the 
peat beds which almost everywhere overlie the marl, 

The marl is. composed mainly of comminuted shells. 
Many unbroken specimens of minute size may howev- 
er be picked out, In the neighborhood of the trans- 
ition line between the marl and peat the perfect shells 
are of larger size and more abundant. In the lower 
portion of the peat they constitute agbarge per cent- 
age. These shells are an abundant source of carbon- 
ate of lime. They belong mostly or entirely to spe- 
cies still existing in the adjacent waters, 

The marl is a genuine shell marl, and exceedingly 
valuable as a fertilizer, The peat isof a spurious 
kind, but when judiciously employed its abundance of 
vegetable matter will render it a mine of wealth to 
the agricultural interests of the State, / Nothing 
} could be better adapted to utilize these immense depos- 

sites of vegetable matter than the equally immense de- 
posites of calcareous matter which lie in such intimate 


proximity beneath them. But it is not my purpose]: 


at, present to speak of the manner in which this may 
be done. 

The deposite of marl from which the specimen 
subjected to examination was taken, underlies a wet 





piece of meadow land on the farm of the late Judge 
Buckland, on the north side of the highway, between 
his late residesice and the village of Howell. It was 
collected in July of last year, in localities where it 
had been thrown up in ditching. 

1. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 


The marl, when dry, is light, porous and chalky— 
has a whitish gray color—is intersected by numerous 
vegetable fibers—is seen to pass by a rapid though 
not sudden transition into the peat above—and it is 
interspersed with the shells of small fresh-water mol- 
luses of the genera Planorbis, Physa, Cyclas and 
Lymnea. 

A specimen of the marl was finely granulated, and 
525 per cent. of perfect shells was carefully picked 
out. The marl was then pulverized and passed 
through a seive counting 42 meshes to the linear 
inch, by which 1.099 per cent of coarser vegetable 
fibers was separated. The sifted marl was passed 
through a finer seive containing 100 meshes to the 
linear inch, by which an impalpable powder was ob- 
tained, which was made the subject of the farther ex- 
periments. 

A portion of the pulverulent marl was carefully 
dried at a temperature which did not destroy the 
vegetable matter, and placed aside to absorb moist- 
ure. In14 hours it had absorbed 1.642 per cent. 
In ten days it had absorbed 2.527 per cent. Water 
was allowed to drop upon a portion of unsifted marl 
thoroughly dried, until it became perfectly saturated, 
when it was found to hold in suspension 111.419 per 
cent, 

The specific gravity of the absolutely dry marl is 
1,655. Hence if it were not porous the weight of a 
cubic foot would be 103,44 lbs, 

In its saturated porous state a cubic foot weighs, 


NING Sosy ec aciedogedecs ceed 14.635 Ibs. 
When simply air dried it weighs.....-.-15.005 “ 
When saturated with water...........- 30.941 “ 


The foregoing experiments were undertaken with 
a view to determine what physical properties would 
be introduced into a soil by the application of this 


marl, 
2. CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION. 


A weighed portion of the sifted and thoroughly 
dried marl was subjected for some time to a red heat. 
The total amount of vegetable and other volatile 
matters expelled was 29.03 per cent. 

Another portion was boiled for some minutes in dis- 
tilled water. The solution obtained had a bright buff [ 
color. It was carefully evaporated to dryness over 
a water bath and the residue weighed 1.3342 per cent. 
The undistilled portion of the boiled marl was now 
heated with hydrochloric acid, which dissolved 30.- 
6755 per cent. of the original portion, 

During the reaction a distinct smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen was perceived, 
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The residue still undissolved constituted .2345 per 
cent., and was regarded as silica and silecates, 
Each of the above products" was further carefully 


detail. The amount of carbonic acid was ascertained 
from several trials to be 37.824 per cent. The result 
of the whole is given below. 

One hundred parts, by weight, contain 
L VEGETABLE MATTER: 





Humic, Acid.... ....2- 2c... 1.2940 
Humus. a genepe.: tee 
Other volatile matter... SLL SE 27.0100 
Total, 29,0300 
II, AQUEOUS EXTRACT: 
Lime 22 on eee cone cone book cane 0 12440 
Magnesia......--...--------.- ,0900 
Potash and Soda......---...... -0002 
Ghlorine, Phosphoric Acid...... traces 
Total, 1.3342 
IIL. CARBONIC ACID: 
87,8240 
IV. HYDROCHLORIC EXTRACT: 
SHUN T6 6 nat hwenkddacstecans 27.6920 
Oxyde ofIron...........-.... 1505 
Protoxyd of Manganesa ...... 0165 
Phosphates of Iron and Alumina,traces 
Magnesia .............-.....- 2.2783 
Ps eis chitinde shan tenes 1164 
ME 2s vnces kedasemncs sen whs 4218 
Total, 30.6755 
V. SILICATES AND SILICA! 
Protexyd of Iron............. 0937 
DBy0 Ribs a dds tn edarinenddsien -0063 
MABROMR cnvareseepaceipcces 0001 ¥ 
Silleesei J. Ua A cel cu 1344 
Total, 2345 
Loss, 9018 
100.0000 


The above constituents were probably combined 
in such a manner as to form 51.7 per cent. of carbon- 
ate of lime, 4.9 per cent. carbonate of magnesia, and 
0.2 per cent silicate of iron, besides potash, soda and 
the other ingredients, 

It seems quite likely that some ammonia escaped 
with the large amount of volatile ingredients, though 
the test employed did not reveal the presence of that 
valuable alkali, Shier states that the humic and Iv 
mic acids are almost sure to contain'ammonia. The 
amount of carbonic acid present is more than suffi- 
cient to neutralize the saline losses discovered. This 
gas, whether free or combined exerts a favorable in- 
fluence upon the roots of plants, The traces of 
phosphoric acid were exceedingly distinct, but the 
quantities obtained were inappreciable, being less 
than the tenth of amillegramme in the sample 
analyzed. Prof. Fox expressed the opinion that the 
Michigan marls would be found rich in ammonia and 
phosphoric acid (Fox's Agricultural Text Book, page 
332.) The potash and soda constitute considerable 
and valuable proportions. 


The following table presents in another form the 
relative quantities of the most important ingredients. 





One ton (2000Ibs.) of fine marl, perfectly dry 

































































Will weigh When simply air dried. - - | 2050.4 
When saturated with water 4233.4 

Contained originally Small shells not much broken | 10.7 
Course vegetable fibers - - 22.3 
Soluble in water - - = - 26.7 
Humic and Ulmic Acid - - 25.9 
Humus.and Ulmin - 14.5 
Other vegetable and Volatile 

Chem, Constitution} matters - - - - - - - 540.2 
Carbonate of Lime’ - ¢ 1083.2 
Carbonate of Magnesia - - 97,8 
Carbonic Acid-"- - - - 251.6 
Potash - - + - - += =» 2,3 
Soda - - +++ +s -s. 84 
Silicates - - - + - + - 4,7 














After the above exhibition of the constitution of 
our Michigan marls, it is superfluous to add that they 
possess very great fertilizing capabilities, Could they 
be drawn out of the sloughs in which they are buried, 
and spread over the gravelly and exhausted hill sides, 
there would be little need of resorting to the alluvial 
bottoms of the western rivers to witness the highest 
possible development of the cereal crops. I am not 
informed of the results of experiments in the use of our 
marls, and should be gratified to receive any reliable 
information on that point. 


—e 


Remarkable Yield of Wheat. 


Eprror Farmer, Sre:—I send you the product of 
four kernels of wheat; if any one can beat it I would 
like to hear from them. About one month ago, I was . 
passing along by my wheat field and I saw where it 
was finished being cultivated in, the cultivator was 
drawn off from the piece sown to wheat, on to a piece 
which was not sown, and drew a few kernels with it 
which produced a few scattering stools. My atten- 
tion was drawn to them by their being so large, so 
I examined one of them and was satisfied that it was 
the product of one kernel. I counted the straws and 
found them to be forty-nine, and concluded when they 

were ripe I would examine them further, So when I ° 
was harvesting by them, I pulled up four stools and 
brought them to the house for examination. The 
result was, the first stool had forty-three straws, two 
of the straws had dead heads that had no kernels in 
them; the others I shelled and counted the kernels 
which numbered 1325. The next stool had 56 straws 
and 1951 kernels; the third one had 56 straws, the 
fourth one 37 straws; the two last are not shelled, but 
have large heads and well filled, and I have them on 
hand if any wishes to see them. H. H. Auten, 


Paris, Kent Co, Mich., July 25, 1855. 





Hooster Wueat in a Svucxer’s Evz—A Chi- 
cago editor speaks of having seen white flint wheat 
raised  ndiana, the kernels of which resembled peas 
in size. 
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The Chess Question. 


Letters and communications on the above subject 
have been pouring in upon us,so continuously for the 
past few months that we have found it impossible to 
publish all as they came and at the same time leave 
room for our usual variety, and the discussion of sub- 
jects connected with the seasons; consequently a large 
number have accumulated on our hands—enough, if 
all were published as they are written, to fill more 
than half the pages of the Farmer, and even then we 
doubt whether all the arguments, made use of on either 
side would change the preconceived opinions of a 
single reader. However, we wish to do justice to all; 
to give all a fair hearing, and for this purpose propose 
to arrange the disputants in their respective classes 
for and against transmutation, and, according to Re- 
publican usages, give precedence to the majority. 
Every one is aware that in controversies of this kind, 
whole pages are often written that have in reality no 
practical bearing on the merits of the question; others 
are so near alike in sentiment and expression that to 
publish both would be but a repetition of words and 
waste ofroom; while others still, like the question they 
intend to argue, too often run from wheat to “cheat”— 
from sound sense and argument to trifling personalities, 
of which too many have already found their way into 
print. 

From the letterr before us, of which there are up- 
wards of twenty, and some of them very long ones, we 
shall take the liberty of selecting only such parts as set 
forth the writer’s views in the strongest light, with 
such illustrations as they have furnished to substantiate 
their belief, and shall, as far as they have been given 
to us, give the name and place of residence of each as 
he appears, This arrangement is the best we are able 
to make, and we hope the authors will be satisfied 
with this disposal of their letters, A large majority 
being in favor of transmutation, we shall commence 
with them, giving each as nearly as possible in the 


_ order they were received, according to date. 


H, H. Allen, of Paris, Kent county, writes;—«I 
agree with Mr. Shaw and Mr. Corbin. Some years 
ago, I sowed a piece of ground to wheat the second 
time, that is, wheat after wheat. The stubble was 
plowed in, then harrowed and sowed. There were 
some two or three acres of rather bottom land on it 
that produced good wheat that year, but the scatter- 
ings eame up so well and looked so nice, I”concluded 
not te sow it over, but let it stand, and the result was, 
that there was a heavy crop of chess but very little 
wheat.” 

Silvester M. Pitt, of Hartford,Van Buren county, 
says;— “About thirty years ago, my father settled on 
one of the flat elay farms of Niagara county, N. Y., 
end commenced elearing, and trying to raise the “staff 
of life.” Fo: several years he raised about five bushels 
of chess to one of wheat, He became discouraged 





and turned his attention to other crops. About that 
time there was much said im favor of “swamp wheat,” 
which, it was said, would grow as well under water 
as other wheat would on dry land. This raised our 
courage; at it we went, and cleared six acres of swamp 
for the new wheat. The soil being muck, and the 
time of burning very dry, the surface was burned per- 
ectly all over, so as to kill all kinds of seeds there on, 
We could get only three bushels ofthe swamp wheat 
and that was very clean. We then procured three 
bushels of the large white flint variety, very clean 
also, With these six bushels of extra clean seed we 
sowed the fallow. The fall being favorable, the wheat 
grew finely until it was covered with water by the fall 
rains. Iu the spring the wheat was looked after with 
intense anxiety, The top, which in the fall was very 
large and fine, was now a perfect rotten sheet, and all 
our hopes fled. We talked of dragging in oats as on 
our former failures; but before the ground was dry 
enough for that, there appeared new life at the roots 
of our wheat and we concluded to await the result. 
And the result was this. At haying time there was 
the most splendid field of chess I ever saw; not a 
head of wheat appeared except on some small cradle 
knolls, We mowed and made the chess as hay, and 
had from those six acres, seven large loads of very | 
good fodder. 

Now, I would ask unbelievers in transmutation, if 
that did not grow from the roots of the wheat which 
started to grow on the field, where did it come from? 
There had not been a seed of any other kind sown 
there, and the surface was so thoroughly burned that 
there was not a weed of any kind, or even chess, grow- 
ing in the fence corners where wheat bad not been 
sown. I certify the above to be facts, and can prove 
the same by some half a dozen living witnesses. 

The next letter upon the list is dated at Newton, 
and signed R. A, It is simply a recipe for raising 
chess,for the benefit of our correspondent who desires 
to be informed of the process. He says:—“Take a 
piece of wheat that had no chess sown with it, and be 
sure there was none on the ground; then ‘when the 
ground is soft, before the wheat has grown much, say 
in March or April, tarn upon it a parcel of colts or 
cattle, and let them give it a thorough trampling, so 
as to injure, but not kill the roots. The result will 
be a crop of shriveled, imperfeet grain, which is called 
chess. If your correspondent will give that a fair 
trial, I think he will be well satisfied, not that wheat 
will change into another distinct kind of grain, but 
that when the operations of Nature are disturbed,she 
will repair the injury the best way she can. So with 
animals; they will not produce a different species, but 
chessy specimens are too often found among our do- 
mestic flocks and herds.” . 


Another, writing from Green Oak, over the: signa- 
ture of M. M. R., says:—“It is highly important for 
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us farmers to know whether we harvest such as we sow, 
Is the chess we find intermixed with our wheat, espe- 
cially on low ground, produced by the wheat itself, or 
is it the work of an enemy? I contend that chess is 
the natural production of wheat when winter killed or 
affected by wet weather; and to prove this, I will state 
an experiment of my own which will be certified toby 
a number of witnesses. . I selected ten large, plump 
grains of blue-stem wheat, and sowed it in low sandy 
loam, on the 15th day of September. The wheat 
came up; it grew large. The winter proved very 
open and wheat in general was injured by the ice. In 
the spring I thought my wheat was all killed, bu 
when warm weather came on, it started and stooled 
out, and from the ten grains of wheat that I planted 
I gathered seventeen full heads of wheat, six good 
heads of chess, and one stem, the lower end of which 
was wheat and the upper end was chess. This can 
be certified to by a number of witnesses, and if Mr 
Wn. B. Sprague, or any one else, can show. any rea- 
son why the nature of wheat cannot be destroyed, and 
generate the substitute we term chess,he will oblige a 
friend who is desirous of gaining all the information pos- 
sible from the pens of more able writers. The only sure 
nethed of gaining information consists ir experiment 
and observation of nature, and not in mere opinion or 
conjecture. We so often mect with instances that in- 
duce us to believe that wheat, under certain circum- 
stances, will turn to chess, that I can no longer find 
any room for a doubt, but do as sincerely believe it as 
I do my own existence.” 

H. Snyde,r of Conway, writes:—“I think a pilgrim- 
age to Mr. Markham’s place unnecessary. If he cau 
convince us that wheat does not turn to chess, he can 
do it as well by writing as any other way.. I have a 
timbered farm. There is a 4 acre lot that I sowed in 
1852. Across this lot there is a strip which is wet, 
say 4 by 18 rods, but it was all plowed at one time, 
all sowed at one time, and all done alike. Now all, 
except this strip running through it, produced good 
wheat, almost entirely free from chess, whilst that 
grown upon the strip was nine tenths chess, I cut 
the chess separate myself, and had thirteen bushels, 
You may say that I sowed chess, IfI did I sowed 
all the lot alike. Off from that same piece I took my 
seed and sowed 5 acres in 1853, without cleaning 
through amill of any kind, and harvested 120 bushels. 
Last year I sowed the first piece again, after corn; the 
result is about the same as before, Now if Mr. Mark. 
ham can convince me and my neighbors that this chess 
did not grow from wheat, he will confer a favor,” 


J. A. Galloway, of Hillsdale says:—“ Last Septem- 
ber, good clean seed wheat was sown in this vicinity, 
on new ground, cleared and prepared during the pre- 
vious summer. Svon after it came up the insect took 
possession of it, and they attacked it again last spring. 
The result is about one third matured wheat, and the 





remaining two thirds matured chess. It would be 
very gratifying to many others as well as myself, if 
Mr, Markham would account for the fact, and tell us 
where the chess came from. 

I will, if you please, make a proposition to him 
through the Farmer, I will agree with him upon 
any five gentlemen,or any other number he may choose, 
residing in Southern Michigan, to whom we will sub- 
mit the matter, and they, or a majority of them shall 
decide; judging from the evidence I will submit to 
them that wheat will produce chess. Then I shall be 
at liberty to claim the amount offered. by Mr. M. in 
the December number of the Farmer; saying nothing 
about his pigs from sheep, and puppies from swine.” 


Next on the list we have a very long. review of 
Mr. Markham’s “ position in a field of chess,” from 
the pen of Wm.0. Houghtaling,of Grand Rapids... To 
publish it entire would be crowding too much upon 
room. equally claimed by others. He simply claims 
that Mr. Markham errs in asserting that Nature is 
never forced out of her beaten track to deviate from 
a general rule, and says that “such circumstan- 
ces are well authenticated facts of history, specimens 
of which, were it not for the merciful hand of the des- 
troyer, might be found all over the country, as living 
and breathing curiosities and monuments of the trath 
of the statement that Nature does turn aside from 
following a general rule, and that under certain pecu- 
liar circumstances and influences, unseen by the hu- 
man eye, and lying beyond man’s power of investiga- 
tion, certain causes produce certain effects, even to 
the transmutation of wheat to chess.” “Mr. H. thinks 
that finding the skin of a certain seed at the root of 
any plant is evidence only in that particular instance, 
and no proof that because chess grew from chess. in 
one case, it must necessarily do so in every instance, 
He says: “It is not denied that chess will produec 
chess, but it is affirmed that chess will sometimes grow 
from wheat, evidences of which have been published 
that must satisfy the candid, and set the sceptical to 
thinking, that they might reason away the irresistible 
conclusion in view of the circumstances that such was 
the fact, Evidences have been multiplied and published 
in the Farmer that ought to convince any man “ that 
is a man” and silence his cavils until he could produce 
a more legitimate reason for dishelieving the facts 
presented The demonstration of Mr, Corbin in the 
last December number is proof such as would be re- 
ceived in any court of justice, as full and conclusive 
that wheat did, in that instance, turn to chess, I will 
give a statement that I have often heard my father 
make of what he found in his wheat field, the summer 
I was sixteen years old, on his farm in Green Qak, 
Livingston county, in this State. He said he found 
what was apparently a stool of wheat and chess,a num- 
ber of straws and heads of each, growing together, 
and he pulled it up and examined it closely and care- 
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fully, and could not separate the wheat from the chess 
without breaking the roots. He was satisfied that 
they grew from the same seed. Now my father, Mr. 
Garret Houghtaling was his name when living, was a 
man whose candor and veracity were never questioned. 
Mr. Markham himself will not do it, as he was person- 
ally known to him. Such are the plain positive evi- 
dences that chess does sometimes grow from wheat 
and yet Mr. M, would annihilate them al! with one 
stroke of his pen by declaring them “ mere assertions,” 
“false and ridiculous.” If this is candor, I know 
nothing abont it. 

In addition to the above I would like to mention 
an incident that I heard related a few years since, by 
@ man whose honesty I had ne earthly reason to doubt. 
He said that when he was a young man at home, he 
once had oecasion to throw down the fence and ride 
across his father’s wheat field in a great hurry. It 
was in spring when the ground was soft, and he put 
his horse through, as he thought the quicker he got 
across it the better. The ground and wheat were 
pretty badly cut up where he went. Well, when it 
came to harvest time, the wheat was good and 
clean, and no chess to be seen, scarcely, except just 
in the track which he made with his horse, and there 
was plenty of chessthe whole length of the field. 
How it came to be there and no where else, no one 
could tell, unless the breaking of the wheat roots 
caused it to turn to chess, Such facts as the above are 
constantly transpiring all over the country, whether 
Mr. M. sees them or not.” 


A writer signing himself “ Straws,” of Elkhart, Ind. 
says: “I stated one fact in my communication pub- 
lished in the Farmer tor August 1853, to which Mr. 
Markham has never offered any explanation, and for 
the very good reason that he cannot account for the 
chess only as I did. That chess skins can be found 
attached to the roots of chess in every instance is 
“ mere assertion,” and not true. A few weeks ago I 
was walking through one of my clover fields from 
which I took a crop of white wheat last year. I was 
in company with a man, “ I mean a man, a wayfairing 
man who bears the appellation which the scriptures 
attach to him,” we came to a spot of chess, I pulled 
a large thrifty bunch and found—not chess skins, but 
the skins, chaff and beard of a head of white wheat 
firmly entwined by, and attached to the roots. This 
fact can be attested. If chess only grew from chess, 
why docs Mr. Markham raise any It is so easy for 
a man “who isa man,” to have his seed perfectly 
clean. Mr, Markham admits that wheat can be 
changed by cultivation, Chess is only an inferior 
kind of wheat, which cannot easily be distinguished 
from the genuine untill the head appears. ‘Those 
who sow wheat do not always reap the same; some- 
times they reap smut, sometimes ergot, sometimes 
chess, and sometimes do not reap at all, as was the 





case near Middleburry in this cownty three or four 
years ago when wheat produced no heads.” 

The remainder of the letter of our friend “ Straws” 
relates mostly to “ partial abortions” and personal 
matters rather foreign to the point to be decided, It 
is too long to give entire, while so many others are 
waiting for room. 

J. V. D., of Tecumseh, writes, “I once saw ahead 
of wheat and a head of chess produced by the same 
stalk. I think it was in 34. ‘The stalk was examin- 
ed by the men who were harvesting in the field, and 
then it was thrown downupon the ground, Perhaps 
no ope supposed the chess question would assume the 
importance it now seems to possess, or come before 
the public in its present form and aspect. 

I wish to ask one question in reference to the sub- 
ject. How do the anti-chess growers know that the 
seed which produces chess has lain in the ground for 
years? 

“W. A.” of Aun Arbor, makes the following sensi- 
ble proposition, “In order to put this vexed chess 
question at rest, allow me respectfully to suggest to 
unbelievers in transmutation of wheat to chess, to 
offer premiums to any one who will produce chess 
from wheat. Now gentlemen, make s good purse to 
induce some ingenious Yankee to try his hand at it 
and have the matter settled in one way or another by 
next harvest. Meanwhile let the matter rest till that 
time. Now gentlemen, back up your opinions, by 
offering preminms through the Farmer, to any one 
who will produce chess from wheat, accompanied with 
proper proof, name the conditions and the sam. Only 
a few lines will be required the object. If any better 
plan than the above can be proposed, let it be done. 
I am well aware that nature, or the season will some- 
times produce chess from wheat, but whether it can 
be done by art is a question yet to be settled.” 

Wm. Minor, of Battle Creek, says in reference to 
Mr. Markham’s challenge inthe July number “ I have 
seen a chess stem grow out of a wheat head, and a’ 
number of fibers with the perfect chess grain on them. 
Now I should like to ask the writer of that challenge, 
who is so confident that the skin of the seed may be 
found like that in kind produced, how he wil! dispose 
of that?” 

C. Babcock, of Troy, writing under date of August 
3d, says: “ While sitting on a sheaf of wheat in my 
field one day last week, I picked up a bastard head 
of wheat and shelled it in my hand. I blew the chaff 
out and saw that it looked like cheat. I called my 
boy who was standing near, and asked him what that 
was. He said at once that it was chess. Will Mr. 
Markham tell me what seed that came from?” 

Mr. John Stretch, of Raisin, gives the following 
testimony: “Some years ago when I lived in the town 
of Williamson, 12 miles north of Palmyra in the State 
of New York, I put in 20 acres of wheat. The 
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ground was all summer-fallowed; ten acres were old, 
and ten new land. I putit in in good season, sowed en- 
tirely clean seed for which I paid 12 cents per bushel 
more than market price to have it clean—-not a kerne 
of chess in it. The winter proved severe, the new 
ground lay to the east, the snow lay upon some of it 
till the 20th of April, Those places that were cover- 
ed with snow so late were all chess; the wheat turned 
out but 162 bushels; it was thought in the fall I 
should get 600 bushels. I had 36 bushels of chess 
which I measured, and probably 15 more in the wheat. 
Now I wish Mr. Markham to tell me where the chess 
came from, as there was not a grain sowed, and the 
land was new and clean.” 

Some one who does not give his name sends the 
following question from Middletown, 

Ist. Why will the wheat crop be comparatively 
free from chess for one, two or three years, and per- 
haps the next be from one tenth to one third chess? 

5d, Why will a piece of new land produce on the 
low moist parts, from one third, to one half chess» 
while the more elevated portions are comparatively 
free from it? 

3d. Why is.it, as is often the case where the grain 
is suffered to remain uutil it is very ripe before cut- 
ting, that the field, if not plowed nor pastured the 
following sammer, will produce a heavy crop of chess 
with scarcely a head of wheat? 

4th. Why is it, that one part of a field, prepared 
all alike, and sown with the same quality of seed will 
be more foul with chess than the other, as frequent- 
ly occurs where there is a week or ten days difference 
in the sowing? 

We intended to have given both sides of the chess 
question this month and then make a finish of the 
matter for the present, but we find the extracts al- 


ready given from one side alone have grown to such 
a length that we shall be crowded for room and be 
obliged to leave out articles of more immediate. inte- 
rest. 

We have a number of letters advocating the oppo- 
sits side of the question, but shall: be forced to leave 
them over till another month, 


_ Salt for Cut Worms. 


J. J, Thomas, says, “ cabbage plants were encircled 
a few inches from the stem, with a ring of salt about 
an inch wide, and a quarter of an inch thick, in other 
eases the salt was thickly strewed about them, and in 
contact with the stems. In neither case, the cut-worms 
paid the least attention to the salt, but walked right 
through it, and destroyed the plants” 

If salt is obnoxious to the cut-worm, it can only 
be so in a dissolved state, that is, if we suppose cut 
worms to infest our soil, the salt should be sown on 
and left. for the rains to dissolve it. This solution 
coming in contact with the bodies of such soft-skinn- 
ed insects, causes irritation, and they seek other quar- 

B. 





On Sowing Wheat. 


“ How ceaseless is the round of rural labors,” 


The produce of one years’ seeding is scarce secured 
ere the prudent farmer ‘is again busy, preparing his 
land for another reception of the golden grain; for if 
he sows not how can he expect to reap? -If ever there 
is life and animation upon the farm, it is at seeding 
time, in'autumn. The summer fallow is to be plowed; 
the corn cut up and stooked; the potatoes dug; men 
and teams are out at dawn, and fatigued return at 
dark. The men being thus severely tasked, Biddy, or 
Kitty; or Dorothy sees plainly her duty, and with a 
milk-pail upon each arm and a lively step, awakes the 
evening echoes as she sings— 


“ Kitty she is the charming girl 
Who carries the milking pail.” 


Ripe and luscious fruits load the tables, and there is 
not @ more joyous season than this throughout tne 
year. 

Though the harvest just passed has been, in por- 
tions of the country, a rather discouraging one in 
some respects, yet there is good ground to hope for 
better things another year. The extreme wetness of 
the season may be reckoned as an advantage over the 
Hessian fly, which during its late transformation, has 
no doubt been destroyed in great numbers. The 
drouth oflast year, with the frequent and violent rains 
the present, have so fully unlocked the mineral treas- 
ures of the earth, so crumbled the flinty particles of 
the soil into dust, that they will be easily dissolved 
by the falling rains and freely taken up by the 
future crops. We may therefore calculate upon 
an abundant yield from all good wheat lands, We 
would advise sowing as great a breadth of land as can 
be got in in good order.. The war in Europe, scarce 
yet begun, will make a market for all the surplus we 
can possibly raise to spare abroad. 

The Mediterranean wheat, a variety now well 
known, has completely escaped the fly, and those who 
are fearing a return of this insect would de. well to 
secure seed of this kind, Mr. A,Y.Moore has raised 
it for a number of years and thinks highly of it, It 
makes bread white enough, he says, and the price be- 
side the white wheats in market, is’ but. a trifle less. 
Mr. Moore’s crop was all engaged for seed, some time 
ago. This variety is grown to a. large extent upon 
La Porte prairie, Ind., where seed probably may be 
obtained. 

Late sowing of the white wheats is security against 
the fly in the fall, as is proved by Mr. Cone’s practice, 
which is to wait until after one or two sharp frosts 
occur. Really there is no loss, even in time, by this 
delay, for so much more time is allowed to prepare the 
svil in the very best manner; and when the seed is put 





in, it grows most vigorously and shows as good a 
stand upon the ground at winter, as that earlier sown 
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upon a more hastily prepared seed-bed. It must be 
evident enongh to all observers, that as a general rule, 
strong, fast growing plants, are those which. the fly 
does not attack; while the weak and slow-growing 
—such as come up in and on the sides of dead-fur- 
rows—are chiefly liable and are taken first. 

It would seem that this fact teaches a lesson 
which need not be lost upon us. It may be that 
when the art of culture comes to be established 
upon a better system than our present, random 
| ono,—-when we shall not dwarf our crops by with- 
holding a full supply of proper aliment,—it may 
be that insects will no more infest our fields, and 
we shall look upon their past attentions as peculiar 
favors. 

The soil for wheat must be deep, mellow and dry, 
to start with; these qualities secured, the chances of 
success are not against you, but for you. We see 
autumn after autumn, an incalculable amount of 
| labor and time wasted, by putting in this great crop 
in bad order. Good drainage is one of the first 
| requisites in growing wheat. A soil which heaves. 
(and a wet soil always will,) is unfit for wheat; by 
heaving, the roots are thrown up and when the land 
subsides they are broken und the plant perishes. 
This is winter killing, which on dry soils is an un- 
known casualty. Another evil avoided by good 
drainage is rust, which often ruins the crop on wet 
lands. 

We are wholly in favor of drilling in wheat as by 
far the best method ever devised for covering all 
the seed and at a uniform depth. True, every far- 
mer may not feel able to buy a drill, but several neigh- 
bors may join and purchase together,as 500 acres may 
be sown in a short time, with a good nine tooth drill. 
When covering wheat by the usual methods, an ex- 
cellent hint is given by Mr. Cone, to pass the last 
time in a direction crossing the course of the pre- 
vailing winds. The ground during winter is often 
bare of snow for weeks, and by having the winds 
blow across the ridges, and filling up the hollows, the 
rootsof the wheat are covered deeper and protected; 
but ifthe last turn of the harrow or cultivator be 
with the winds, the roots are liable to be laid bare 
all along the ridges, and of course, in such an event, 
are more or less injured. 

Sowing sprouted wheat.—We have heard various 
fears expressed, that the sprouted wheat will not 
germinate, There need be no anxiety on that point; 
it will grow as freely and surely as any wheat, pro- 
vided it has not heated in the bins after threshing: 
Any one however may convince himself in 48 hours 
by soaking a handfol in moist earth, kept te 





Ia The people of Ontario and Seneca. counties 
are agitating the subject of locating an Agricultural 
College in that section of the Empire State. 





Rotation of Crops. 

We farm it here in the west, altogether too much 
at random. Wheat & put upon this field, and eorn 
upon that, oats upen another, and so on, without a 
philosophieal reason ever being asked therefor. To 
be sure, every one knows that constant cropping 
will impoverish the land,—that if he sows wheat af- 
ter wheat upon any one field for several years in 
succession. without mavure, he will get a constantly 
diminishing produet, till finally the yield will not pay 
the rent of theland. But why is this 50? Simply, 
beeatse some one or more ingredients which the 
crops derived from the soil, has been gradually ex- 
tracted by the roots, and carried off in the grain, un- 
til there is not enough left ina soluble state to sup- 
ply the wants of this particular plant. As a conse- 
quence it fails to grow. Very simple indeed. 


But though this field will not produce wheat prof- 
itably, yet oats, potatoes or grass, will flourish exu- 
berantly, Thus it is a fortunate circumstance for us» 
that when a field becomes exhausted of one partic- 
ular class of substances, it will be sure to bring 
good crops of grain or of roots which require a dif- 
ferent class for their development. It is this beau- 
tiful provision of nature which furnishes the founda- 
tion for all correct rotations, Nature herself ever 
observes it in the re-production of her forests, 

Our common crops may be divided into classes, 
according to the mineral elements they are found 
to contain, (And here one particular fact is worthy 
of notice ; that while phosphoric acid is the leading 
ingredient in all the grains, it is least abundant in all 
soils. Hence the rapid exhaustion of most soils when 
constantly cropped with grain.) “There are three 
great leading classes of each established: 1. The 
grains where phosphoric acid predominates ; 2. The 
roots where potash and soda abound ; 3. The grass- 
es where lime becomes quite important; 4. The va- 
rious kinds of straw, may perhaps be said to consti- 
tute a fourth class, where silica is from one balf to 
two-thirds of the whole weight.”—JVorton's Essay. 

From the considerations and facts above given, a 
correct, or at least a good system of rotation may be 
laid down. Though we may be safe in the practice of 
following one grain crop with another, the grass and 
roots should be made to alternate as often as possi- 
ble. “But suppose I turn under a clover lea for 
wheat, aud it is my purpose to plant to corn the next 
spring after the wheat comes off, will it “pay” to 
seed upon the wheat ? 

Most assuredly it will. The fall feed which the 
clover affords will pay for seed, besides it will keep 
down an unsightly growth of noxious weeds. 

Every farmer must fix upon a rotation suited to 
his soil, his tastes and circumstances, Laboratory 
rotations, which some chemists have organized and 
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sent out are very useless things. Not one farmer in 
five hundred finds them practicable. We hope to 
gee more attention given to this sabject among farm- 
ers, for it is a very important one,—B, 





Rambles. 


The farm of Mr. D..O. Woodreff, of Niles, is situa- 
ted a little south of west of the village on the table- 
land, west of the St, Joseph river ; his farm consists 
of nearly two hundred acres, and like many of the 
farms in the neighborhood of Niles is of superior 
quality, and under a high state of cultivation. Mr. 
Woodruff has refused one hundred and ten dollars an 
acre, for eighty-five acres, on which is situated his 
dwelling and farm buildings, with all the fixings neces- 
sary for a well calculated farm house. The barn with 
its appendages are adapted for economy and conve- 
nience in taking care of stock, of which he has several 
fine Devons, and Durhams, and their crosses in fine 
order. The fruit yard and orchard has a good varei- 
ty of choice fruit. 

The front yard is ornamented with a good selection 
of trees and shrubery. And what adds beauty to 
utility, and both finely blended, is the fountain in the 
front door yard. The jet is about ten feet high, the 
water falling into a circular fount, or reservoir, about 
fifteen feet in diameter and two feet deep. The water 
is conveyed from a spring on the farm a distance of 
nearly one hundred rods, in a half inch pipe; and 
it can be raised to the top of the chimneys and 
every room furnished with water. The arrangement of 
the pipes is such at the fount that the water is con- 
veyed to the barn for the stock, to the kitchen for 
culinary purposes, or permitted to pass through the 
jet at pleasure. A water pipe at the cistern is so 
arranged that it can be let off at any time to irri 
gate the garden or adjoining land. It is really well 
designed to raise the ideas of the hypochondriac to 
Visit such a jet on a sultry, muggy day and if not 
disposed to submerge himself in the cistern he might 
at least enjoy the benefit of lying upon the green turf 
and took at the water as it falls from the jet, and in- 
hale the fragrance of strawberries, when in time, from 
alarge plat of very luxuriant growth adjoining the 
yard. Mr, Woodruff is just the man to design and 
perfect such an establishment for his own gratifica- 
tion and profit, and for the admiration of any one 
who is disposed to enjoy his hospitality. After ram- 
bling over the farm, Mr. W. conveyed us to the vil- 
lage,we intend at some future time to make him a more 
protracted visit. 

We always liked a good vegetable garden in com- 
munication with a fruit yard, and just such an one we 
found at the residence of Capt. H. Coolidge, of Niles. 

The garden plat is large and highly cultivated, in 
which is finely mixed up the useful with the ornamen- 
tal. Weeds find no place in the Captain’s garden, 





his vegetables are large andin the most flourishing 
condition of any garden that we have visited; the 
fruit trees are, many of them, large and heavily laden 
with fruit; he has one standard pear tree of eighteen 
years growth; the tree yielded pears in 1853, which he 
sold for $20; he has other standard and dwarfs.— 
The Capt. is an amateur cultivator of gooseberries, he 
has now many standard bushes, and the ensuing fall 
he is intending to set out two hundred and forty more, 
the berries are large, green, and smooth, and do not 
mildew. The success of the Capt. in the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruit, depends much upon high 
manuring ; he has a piggery in which are noble spe- 
cimens of the porker race, the Lei¢estershire and 
grass breeds crossed. ‘The breeders are large and well 
propotioned, and now have a large litter of large 
pigs ; into the yard connected with the pig pen is 
thrown every substance that will make manure; after 
being thor ughly incorporated with the offal it is 
wheeled tothe garden, and the way the vegetables 
grow is auly to be seen to be admired. 


Capt. Cuolidge informs us that he is an‘ old resi- 
dent of Niles, having disposed of his farm and pur- 
chased a fesidence in the village. that he! was dn @arly 
subscriber to the Michigan Farme:,‘uud helped hold 
it up in its boyhood, and that it has now become an 
indespensable article to him. 

We next located ourself upon the farm of Mr, C. L. 
Tucker, of Decatur, and took a view of a one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of marsh which he is now drain- 
ing, with a ditch one mile and a half in length, in- 
cluding the cross ditches; three-fourths of a mile of 
the ditch is now completed, the water running into a 
Lake, The ditch is five and a half feet in width at top 
and three and a half feet deep with slanting banks, 
the meadow has been seeded with foul medow grass, a 
part of which took well, and Mr. T’ intends having the 
best meadow in Michigan. Mr. T. has been experi- 
menting for several years with potatoes, and thinks 
he has discovered the best way to raise them. He 
never has any rotten ones, and has a yield of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred bushels per 
acre, on what we judge rather light sandy soil, he 
plants in drills three feet apart and puts a cutting con- 
taining from two to four eyes to a hill, twelve inches 
apart, never planting without cuttiug, and plants only 
ripe potatoes. Four bushels plant an acre. He 
has formed the opinion that the great difficulty in rai- 
sing good potatoes, originated by planting unripe 
tubers. Mr. T. has now twelve acres planted in this 
way—which look well, he* is trying this season sme 
six or eight varieties, of one variety he showed us 
small potatoes from the hills which had been planted 
only six weeks, 


We found our old friend, A. F. Moon, at Paw Paw, 
as usual busily engaged in his apiary and poultry 
yard. He is raising some fine birdso look out for some 
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fine Bramas a the next Fair; he i extending his 
bee operations, and is about to build an extensive bee- 
house upon a new principle with a newly constructed 
hive. 

At Kalamazoo we visited the bee-house of J, L- 
Reed. The house is calculated to hold sixty-four hives 
all.of which are separate and distinct families, placed 
so pear together that they can be neighborly, and 
even work together. They can be perfectly controlled 
by the apirian and may be permitted to swarm, or be 
divided without swarming. Mr Henry, at Kalamazoo, 
and some others have smaller houses. Mr. 8, P. 
Wormly, at Marshal, has a house for twelve hives. 
Mr. L, W. Bodwell, at Ann Arbor, and others are 
also building bee-houses, 

My friend D. Cook, of Jackson has been experi 
menting and studying the habits of the apple-worm, 
which to him bas done more injury than common.— 
We hope he will give through the Farmer a state- 
ment of some of bis investigations for the benefit of 
others —N. 





A Patent Office Grass with Sundry Queries. 


Mr. Eprror :—Dear Sir ;—I will improve 9 rainy 
day and a leisure hour by making a few remarks and 
asking a few questions. Through the kindness of 
Gen, Stevens I have been favored with the Report of 
the Patent Office on Agriculture, These reports, 
though not as full and specific on many subjects as 
could be wished, are yet worth their weight in gold 
There seems too great a variation in the estimates of 
the cost of raising grain, grass and stock in the same 
sections of country. Michigan is hardly reported, I 

‘ am sorry our farmers have not spoken more fully, es- 
pecially from “Old Oakland.” Now for the questions 
On page 212 Mr, Iverson reports a species of grass 
“ Ceratochloa breviuristata.,” on which he kept a 
large stock through the winter and spring till June ; 
then cut from four to six tons of nutritious hay per 
acre ; no frost; however severe, hurts it, and it will 
yield 100 bushels of seedto the acre, as nutritious as 
barley, and nearly as large as wheat. Now, sir, has it 
been tried in Michigan, or is there any seed to be had 
nearer than Geoegia? For if it will do one half 
what he reports, it will outdo any grass I know of, 
Is he not mistaken in the name? Is it not a species 
of the “Gramma,” on page 377, “Chondrosum ?” I 
would also refer to the improved King Philip corn, a 
sample of which was sent tp me last spring. _Al- 

, though it was not equal to Mr. Brown’s report, it did 
very well for this season, ripening within twelve 

; weeks from planting. Any one who wishes to assist 
in testing it and spreading it, can haveashare. I do 
not believe in “high tariff” on new varieties of grain 
or stock, I think if we would take more pains to 
improve what is called native stock, there would be 


less need of importations, and we should have a har- 
dy and superior bread already acclimated. 

Is Mr. Gage’s drill a patent or not? If not, will 
he please give a plan of his seed box ? 


Is there any thing more known of the Alsyke clo- 
ver, or where can the seed be got? What is the dif- 
ference between white flint, white flint Soules, and 
crystal flint wheat? Is not chess (or cheat) like 
white clover, and sorrel, indigenous in many soils, and 
is not June, cr wire grass, a dwarf species of chess ? 

In conclusion I will give you a description of a seed- 
ling peach tree. When it was eight yeurs old last 
June, it had the seventh crop upon it. It is over sey- 
en inehes in diameter, nearly twenty feet high, has a 
good top, and the fruit is late but good. When you 
visit this part of old Oakland, you shall be welcome 
to asight and some fruit too, ifit is ripe. I havesev- 
eral varieties of yellow seedling peaches, all first rate. 


A little more room on my sheet—all eyes open, and 
we will look at the new grass (or chess) again. Well 
100 acres, at 5 tons of hay per acre, and $10 per ton, 
$5,000,000 and 100 bushels of seed to the acre at 
only $5 00 a peck, $200,000,000! It leaves Morus 
Multicaulis, Hen fever, Copper stock, Gold mines, all 
in the shade ; raising cotton and niggers “no whar !” 
Surely the Southerners got the steam up this time ! 

T. J. 0, 

[The above letter was received some time ago, and 
should have appeared before, but with some others it 
had to give way to those deemed more important. 
In relation to the wonderful grass which is spoken of 
in the Patent Office Report, we would refer our cor- 
respondent to the concluding paragraph, in which the 
readers are informed that the fortunate possessor has 
a “limited quantity” of the seed for sale. Ofcourse 
when the Patent Office Report is used for an adverti- 
sing medium, we must expect to see some “ puffing” 
and “blowing” done in it. This will explain many of 
the wonderful qualities of the Ceratochloa, which is 
referred to above. 

We have had no report as to the capabilities of the 
King Philip corn, 

We know nothing of the “ Alsyke clover.” 

There are several varieties of white flint wheat, all 
of which are mere improved sorts of the old white 
flint, a hardy species of wheat which’early became a 
favorite in the wheat growing portions of New York, 
both on account of the size and weight of the grain 
and also on account of the quality of the flour 
which it produces, The old flint wheat was improved 
by several growers, especially by a well known wheat 
grower of Western New York named Harmon, who 
originated a variety called the “Improved White 
Flint,” and which is quite a beautiful grain. Soule’s 
wheat is a kind which was crossed with a variety of 
Virginia May wheat, and a species of white wheat 





much grown some years ago in New York by a man 
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named Soule, whe took a good deal of pains to culti- 
vate andimprove thé seed. This variety issaid to 
resist thefly well, and to mature early, giving a good 
returua variety of grain which alwayebringsthe first 
price in the market. 

We do not know that chess is indigenous, to many 
soils, We know that itis very easily propagated, and 


‘that a single seed will in a year or two furnish plants 


enough to make it appear as though the plant was 
really a habitent of the soil. June grass and chess 
belong to two different families of the grass tribe. 

' oO Oe 

Stamping It. 

This is a phrase well understood by politicians, but 
sorry to say, not very familiar among farmers. By 
the one it is employed to makeway for political maj- 
orities, party measures and partial enactments ;—by 
the farmer“ stumping it” isto make way for the plow, 
—-the world’s life-preserver,—-and for thorough arable 
culture. All good farmers abhor the one kind and 
extol the other. 

Most of our fields in the west, under 20, are adorn- 
ed witha greater or fewer number of those “old set- 
tlers” the stumps—grown gray ia dominion—and look- 
ing as venerable as the seniors of old Gov. Stayve- 
sant’s council. 

A ten acre lot of ours—now 22 years under Skin- 
ny-opathic treatment,—separated about a hundred of 


| them a month ago ; this field now shows its clean 


face to only onc—a regular claw-footed, old “fogy’— 
who means to “ stick to our side,” till his muscles rot 
from his bones, if all improvement goes to the wall. 
Well, we have given him a rolation lease—term, five 
years—at the expiration of which he too must pull up 
stakes, This field has lain in grass for five years, and 
it was now to be broken up for Indian corn. But the 
stumps must first come out, Provided with team, 
levers, shovels, axes, chains, two of us went at work, 
—our motto, Lawrence's dying exclamation, —Don't 
give up the ship;’—dug, pried, drawed, for three in- 
dustrious days, when all up-turned, save one, we 
shouted a glorious victory. Sam Patch’s noted say- 
ing is true, “that some things can be done as well as 
others,” if there is a mind to do them. 

Now reader, don’t say in your mind, as some of our 
neighbors did to us, “why its such an awful job.” 


| Don’t rake the old stumps, break your plows and 
| Wear out your harness and your patience any longer. 
| Remember that it isa job which once done, is done 
| forever. You can have no conception of the superior 
| ase, efficiency and beauty with which you can accom- 
| plish work, until a trial is had —B. 





Jo Farren Fowrs.—The best food for fattening 
fowl is potatoes mixed with meal. Boil the potatoes 
and mash them fine while they are hot, and mix the 
meal with them just before it is presented. They fat- 
ten on this diet in less than half the time ordinaril 
required to bring them to the same condition of pa | 

on corn, or even meal. 





Answers to Inquiries- 


Most of the following inquiries were recaived last 
month, but not in time for the August issue.—B 


Critar FLoors.—* J. B: A,” Calhoun co, As 
you appear to be versed in the matter of building, 
can you tell me the best method of making a firm 
and durable cellar bottom, on a loose graveliy surface, 
after the walls are up ? 


Take in this proportion : one barrel of water lime, 
to two barrels of clear plastering san’, mix thor- 
oughly while dry. NoW prepare your bottom by re- 
moving all loose sand and gravel, making it as nearly 
level as may be. Mix your ‘mortar in small quanti- 
ties and apply as quickly as possible, Put on three 
coats pretty thick. This is all there is about it—a 
very simple and easy process, In your case we should 
put on the first coat quite thin, 

Cranaing Srep,—A. R,, Cass Co. Will seeds run 
out us. some say they will, and is it an advantage to 
chan:e seed occasionally 2 What is your opinion 
abdut the matter 2? Most of my neighbors think it 
hevessury 10 change every five or six years. 

Yes, seeds will “run out”; so will races of ani- 
mals—with some farmers. Furnwr Thoughtful se- 
lects the earliest ripened ears in the cornfield for his 
seed, and places it ina dry coul pluce till planting 
time arrives, His seed does not“ run out.” Farm- 
er Thou, htless plants out of the crib ;~his seed “ runs 
out,” and he believes there is a strong tendency in 
seed-corn to degenerate, and hence a great advantage 
of changing seed. 

Farmer Thoughtful takes great pains in preparing 
his seed wheat, freeing it from all foul seeds and all 
light and feeble grains, He sows none but such as 
will send out strong, healthy stocks; No one ever 
saw Thoughtful going off a day's journey to change 
seed. Farmer T'houghtless blows the chaff out, and 
chess,—for he “ wont grow that pestiferous stuff”—_ 
and sows his land. His fields show a great propor- 
tion of short and feeble plants, with small heads and 
small wheat. “This seed,” says he, “ has pretty much 
run out, and I must change with some one out of the 
neighborhood before I sow again ; it is certain that 
seeds of all kinds must be changed about so often.” 
Excellent philosophy this, for Farmer Thoughtless, no 
doubt, and he finds advantage in its practice. So 
with all those farmers who lay so mach stress on the | 
necessity of changing seed, The’ necessity for it, is 
the result of sowing immature and imperfect seed re- 
peatedly, and harvesting feeble, sickly crops. 

Preservinc Frutrs, &c. Fresa.—Mrs. Ll. M., 
Oakland co. All fruits and vegetables should be — 
cooked nearly done in the ordinary way ; add sea- 
soning, (except butter or other grease,) and put at 
once into bottles, or tin cans, standing in boiling 
water. Cork after the steam is expelled from the 
bottles, and cover with sealing wax, or common 
gtafting-wax, and the work is finished. Tomatoes 
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were upon our table the past winter, prepared in 
this way, which were as fine as fresh fruit. Berries 
should-be put in fresh, and cooked pretty well in 
the cans or bottles before corking. In this way 
their form is preserved better. 

Tue Oxton Worv—C. H., Wis. Can you give 
me a remedy for the onion worm, or maggot ? 

Take common negro-head tobacco (the twisted 
plug,) steep in water, haying the liyuor moderatley 
stropg. Pour this directly upon the rows of onions, 
and the worm will not trouble your crops again that 
year. It must not be too strong. 





Chidham Wheat. 


I herewith enclose a medium sized head of this 
variety of wheat. It was introduced by the Secreta- 
ry of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, from 
England, soon after the World’s exhibition at London. 
In England it was considered one of the best varieties 
of wheat, and drew many prizes. It is a choice white 
wheat, free from beards—stouter in its growth than 
the flint wheat, with longer heads, and is equally as 
hard to shell out, and thus far proves hardy against 
rust. It is, particularly on land liable to heave, more 
apt to winter kill by frosts than some of our well es- 
tablished varieties. But it improves in this respect 
each year. On land not liable to heave it is well 
worthy a trial. 

My crop last season amounted to7 bushels, which 
I divided with two neighbors, not having any conve- 
nient place to sow it myself. It was sown under not 
very favorable circumstances, about the 20th Sept. 
alongside of Soule’s wheat. The result of the har- 
vest proves the Chidham to be at least one third bet- 
ter, both in straw and berry. It was less effected by 
the fly than the Soules. If any of your readers wish 
to try it in a small way, I will cheerfully send a sam- 
ple to all applicants who will enclose a stamp or two 
to cover return postage. An extra stamp to be re- 
tained for the trouble would be acceptable though 
not demanded. 

Georgia Rye. 

Talso enclose ahead of Georgia Rye, a small sample 
of which I obtainedfrom Virginia two yearssince. I 
have not tested it sufficiently to speak decidedly of its 
merits. But so far Iam pleased with it as promising 
nice. Itis a winter rye. If it succeeds well, from its 
very large berry which is clear and white, almost, as 
wheat, it must prove an acquisition, It is very short 
strawed, shorter even than wheat, To any one desi- 
reus of testing it in a small way, I will send by mail, 
a small sample for two postage stamps, I wrote to 
Virginia to obtain a few bushels for this fall’s seeding, 
and found I could not.get any at any price. 

T, E, Wermore. 

North Cannon, Kent Co. Mich 





Query about Wheat. 


One of your subscribers at Laphamville, desires me 
to make inquiry of you or some of your subscribers 
through the Farmer, concerning the application of 
lime, plaster and salt to wheat this fall as a preventa- 
tive to the Fly. Would it be beneficial against the 
Fly? Would ithelp the crop? In what propor- 
tions, how and when should it be applied ? 

An answer from any one having had experience in 
the matter, through the Farmer would much oblige 
him, and perhaps many others. T. E. W. 


[We do not know trom actual experiment that 
these articles would have any effect, nor are we aware 
how salt could possibly do any good. The nature 
of the fly is such that we doubt if any application to 
the land would have any effect. If the wheat grow- 
er, knowing and having studied the -nature of the fly, 
could be sure of the time when it was about to lay 
its eggs, and by an application of plaster or slaked 
lime, or other substances, render the plant distasteful 
to the fly, and thus prevent it from laying its eggs in 
the stem of the young plant, then an application of 
plaster or lime might be considered beneficial. Its 
efficiency, however, would be altogether dependent 
upon the time it would be needed.] 





Curculic--Chickens among Vines—Recipe for 
Washing. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I had a large thrifty plum tree which 
blossomed full every year, but the curculio left not 
one to ripen. At length they began to infest other 
plum trees. In 1853 I cooped young chickens near 
the tree; and made a ring of tar two or three inches 
arvund the trees, twelve or fifteen inches above the 
ground; I renewed the tar as often as it got hard, 
which was every two or three days; the result was 
that I had ageod crop. Last year, being confined to 
the house with inflamed eyes, I did nothing; conse- 
quently lost my plums. This year I cooped among 
my trees plenty of chickens, and omitted the tar and 
other remedies mentioned in the Farmer. Having 
been most of the time from home myself, the curculio 
took all, this year; so I think the tar and not the 
chickens saved them in 53. It is said that tar is dan- 
gerous to the trees, but it did not injure mine, for as 
soon as it was no longer needed I shaved it off, it 
having formed a thick band almost as hard as iron. 

I noticed that one of your correspondents in the 
July number, recommend the cooping of a hen and 
chickens among vines as a remedy against bugs. I 
regret that the breed necessary for that purpose was 
not mentioned, as I would give more for a pair of 
such chickens than I would for a pair of great layers, 
over which there has been more crowing and cackling 
among men than among the fowls themselves. But 
to be serious, the same remedy has been occasionally 
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recommended for the last forty years, and I have tried 
it several times but could never induce a chicken to 
cone any nearer devouring one of those troublesome 
insects than to turn a suspicious eye towards it. I 
think a feather from a hen’s wing stuck into a hill of 
vines and occasionally saturated with the spirits of 
turpentine will do more towards extirpating the bugs 
than half a dozen broods of ghickens. 

In your July number, you also acknowledge the 
receipt of some washing fluid, but said that no recipe 
for making it had been given. If you choose, give 
your readers the following, which has been. used for 
several years in my family, as the best among many. 

For an ordinary washing for a family of four per- 
sons, put four gallons of water into your boiler, and 
when hot pour one gallon on two table spoonsfull of 
unslaked lime; when it settles clear, drain it into your 
boiler with the balance of the water, and add two 
spoonsfal of sal soda and half a pint of soap; when it 
boils, put in your clothes, having them previously 
soaked over night in cold water; before putting them 
into the hot water, rub a little soap on the dirtiest 
parts. Boil from forty-five minutes to an hour, rinse 
in two waters, bluing the second, then wring and 
hang them out todry. If any streaks should be found 
not quite clean after boiling, a slight rubbing in the 
first rinsing-water will make it clean, M. 

Flint, August, 1855. 


Curculio and Cut Worm Remedies. 

Mz. Eprror:—The following article which I cut 
from the Cincinnati Gazette of the 7th inst., on the 
subject of the curculio, which you will please insert, 
reminds me so forcibly of some other remedies that 
sometimes appear in yome agricultural journals, that I 
cannot resist the temptation of adding another or two 
of the “ same sort” for the edification of your readers. 


Tar Curcutio—Sure Reuevy.—We have the fol- 
lowing account from James Taylor of St. Catharine’s, 
O. W., afew miles from Niagara Falls, of a pretty 
effectual remedy for the great pest of the plum-grow- 
er—the curculio. He says: 

“Our locality being much infested with the curcu- 
lio, and observing in one of your issues last spring 
what had been pronounced by Mr. Jos H. Mather, of; 
Goshen, 27 miles south-east of the place where the 
writer resided, as an effectual remedy against its rav- 
ages, allow me for the benefit of your readers, to state 
my experience of its ¢ , e proposed remedy 
was a mixture of sulphur, lard and Scotch snuff, to be 
rubbed freely on the trunk and branches. ‘This I ap- 
plied according to directions, and it is true that I had 
a splendid crop of plums, some of the choicest varie- 
ties, always most subject to the attacks of this insect 
—viz: the Bolmar, Huling’s Superb, &., being per- 
fectly loaded; but mark the result. On examining my 
trees last fall, I found all that I had applied the miz- 
ture to, in a dying state, and I have lost them all, 
with the exception of one or two trees. The opera- 
tion being rather a troublesome one, I did not appl. 
it to — as I should otherwise have done, or 
should have lost more. So much for quack nostrums. 








The remedy proved worse than the disease. Perhaps 
my experience will be useful to others.” 

Again, in a very spirited and ably conducted agri- 
cultural journal issued not a hundred miles from De- 
troit; in the May number thereof, is an article on the 
subject of “Cut Worms,” recommending the plan of 
making holes in the hills of corn to trap the worms; 
besides the additional remedy of making food for the 
birds in. supplying them with plenty of “ grub.” 

Now, sir, notice the logic of this plan; the writer 
states that he made the holes 4 or 5 inches deep; and 
that “ almost every hole had one or more worms in it;” 
then he says that ‘‘ the birds will not pull up the corn, 
for they will not take the trouble when they can find 
plenty of grub.” 

I should like to know what kind of “ birds” the fel- 
low has in his country, and how long their bills must 
be to enable them to reach a “ grub” in the bottom 
of a hole 5 or 6 inches deep. 

I was simple enough to try his plan a little, in the 
face of his absurdities; having some early water-mel- 
ons which the worms were about to destroy, some 
holes were made according to directions; and the on- 
ly effect that could be discovered was one worm, 
which, after having bitten off and filled himself with 
the plant, snugly ensconced himself at a sufficient 
depth below the surface of the ground to keep cool, 
with his head sticking out of the side of the hole, 
where he could quietly behold what was going on 
above, 

Suffice it to say that the holes remained until all 
the vines were eaten off. 

Of a piece is his recommendation to apply “about 
a table spoonfull of lime and ashes to each hill of 
corn, making it grow luxuriantly; while that to which 
it was not applied, (about 3 of an acre,) looked pale 
and yellow.” 

The effect, he says, was visible after the corn was 
husked. I suppose that the one-fourth of an acre 
was his corn-field, and that part of the field on which 
he tried the experiment, was eix hills which stood near 
his stable, 

If that is not the quintessence of humbuggery, then 
we will give it np. 

There are not a few remedies of a sinilar kind put 
forth by those, it would seem, who desire to see their 
scribbling in print, that no sensible person would be 
willing to be seen trying, lest he might be charged 
with insanity and hurried off to the Insane Hospital 
before he could have time to make an explanation. 

Experiments or new discoveries, to be worth even 
a reading, should be well tested by the inventor, and 
found to answer the desired purpose satisfactorily un- 
der all circumstances beyond the possibility of a fail- 
ure, before they are subjected to the public. 

Very truly, H. Yzamay. 
Le Porte, Ia., June, 1855, 
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Mr. Fifield’s Heifer. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing some fine specimens of improved stock on the 
farm owned by A. P. Fifield, of Canton. Here isa 
small stock of the right kind, and I presume he finds 
it far more profitable than to keep a larger stock of 
inferior quality. Mr. Fifield’s cattle are all good, but 
he has a two year old heifer on which I am not afraid 
to stump Michigan, taking into account her age, 
build, size, weight and color. Ihave seen but a small 
share of the stock of this State, but I am not afraid. 
to stake this as the premium heifer of Michigan. Mr 
Fifield gave me her measure and weight, but I did 
not note them at the moment, and dare not give them 
from memory. He wishes to know how he can ob- 
tain a likeness of his heifer. Please inform him. 

J. A. B. 

[The only mode of having a good portrait made of 
such a heifer, is to employ a competent artist to go 
out to the residence of Mr. Fifield. After the por- 
trait is taken, it may be drawn.on wood by the en- 
graver, and printed from the wood engraving. These 
engravings are expensive, but some of our farmers 
are spirited enough to undertake to get them.]} 





From our Agent~Mr. Stanbro’s Implements. 


When I was at the farm of Mr. Samuel Stanbro, of 
Salem, I had the pleasure of inspecting some improved 
implements of his manufacture. The first was a grain 
hand rake, constructed with two very light wheels, to 
ran, one on either side of the swath, and the’rake in 
the center. The whole is very light, and with a slight 
raising of the hand is slipped up entirely out of the 
way of the binder, or while binding. Mr. Stanbro had 
placed some straw along on the ground, which I raked 
up with the machine, and having been something of 
@ practical farmer in the early part of my life, I think 
I can safely recommend it as a useful implement that 
should be owned by every farmer who cuts his grain 
with a cradle. Mr. 8, tells me that a boy capable of 
binding, or a man who is partially past the age of 
labor, can rake and bind and keep up with the cradle 
with ease; and I should verily believe from my observa- 
tion the statement to be true, 

The second improvement was a metalic fastening 
for cradle fingers. It is simply, a wire clasp around the 
finger instead of boring, which weakens the finger. It 
strikes me that this is a decided improvement, and 
I wonder why it was not thought of long ago, when 
| Iwas young and used to take such delight in swing- 
| ing the cradle. 

The third was a hand seed sower, for sowing small 
seeds, such as turnips, the grasses, and millet, Hay- 
ing had no practical experience with any kind ofseed 
| sower, except the bodily hand, I am not so well pre- 


the whole three that they are very simply constructed, 
and are ligiit and easy to handle, and are truly labor 
saving and money-saving implements for the farmer; 
and assuch I call the attention of the farming com- 
munity to t hem, I think if farmers once try them, they 
will not willingly do without them. Mr. Stanbro 
keeps them for sale at very reasonable rates. ‘They 
are warranted to — ... or the money re- 
fanded. J. A, B. 
[We are glad to hear of improvements among 
farmers for their own comfort an d benfit. The above 
should have appeared in the A ugust number, bat was 
accidentally mislaid.} 





Information Wanted—Marl Lime. 


Mr. Eprror, Dear Siz:—I would like to get a little 
information through the Farmer in regard to liming 
wheat before it is sowed. Would it be of much ben- 
efit on sand and clay loam soil? And will marl lime 
answer instead of stone lime? 

Yours truly, 

Owasso, July, 1855. ; 

[ The usual practice in regard to liming seed wheat 
has been to roll it in fresh slacked lime after it has 
been steeped in brine. This has been usually prac- 
tised where wheat has been liable to have smat in it. 
The brine is made strong enough to float an egg, and 
the wheat is usually left in it from eight to twenty- 
four hours according to the judgment of the farmer 
who is about to sow it; it is them taken oat and 
spread upon the barn floor, where it is allowed to 
drain and become partly dry, and then sprinkled with 
fresh-slacked quick lime. This treatment has been 


Youne Farmer. 


practiced by a great many farmers. The steeping of 
seed in brine and liming it also serves as partial spe- 
cific manuring to the young plant, and may be some- 
what beneficial in promoting its early growth. Marl 
lime would not answer for this purpose, but if “ Young 
Farmer” has plenty of it, it will be doing his sandy 
and elay lands a benefit by drawing it,.on to them, 
giving it time to get air-slacked through the winter, 
and then spreading it over his fields in any quantity 
he may choose to apply, from ten bushels to fifty per 
acre. If, however, “Young Farmer's” wheat lands 
now have plenty of lime in their soil a8 part of its 
components, and as is the case with most of the wheat 
growing soils of the State, his wheat would receive 
little or no benefit from the application of lime to his 
seed wheat, beyond the checking of the spread of 
smut, if that fungus should be prevalent om his farm 
or in his neighborho od. 

Meanwhile we shall be happy to hear from seme of 
our correspondents, what has been their practice with 
marl lime, where it has been applied, and also what 
has been its effect on the land to which it may have 





pared to speak of this; but, I can confidently say of 


been applied, and the crops grown by its aid —Ep.] 


found very excellent as a preventative of smut, and is | 
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Information Wanted. 


I want to inquire the best. method of clearing land 
by girdling, the best time to girdle, how long to let 
the timber stand after girdling, whether to cut it down 
or put fire into it while standing? I want to seed it 
down this fall and use for pasture until I get the tim- 
ber off. Some advise sowing before the leaves fall, 
and then lop the underbrush, but I think I prefer to 
cut the brush with the leaves on and burn it over be- 
fore sowing. Will some one who has tried it please 
give his opinion as to the best mode of getting rid of 
the timber, girdling, seeding, &c.; in short all that he 


| may consider beneficial to others concerning the pro- 


cess. My soil isa deep sandy muck; the subsoil has 


'| considerable sand and gravel mixed with it so that 


water readily drains from the surface. The timber 
comprises most of the kinds common to timbered 
lands, . _ Epwin C. Harrineroy, 

Grat ot, July, 18556 7 

gx The usual time for girdling is in winter or 
spring, before the leaves start or after they have fal- 
len. We believe in cutting up the underbrush and 
getting as good a burn on the fallow as possible. It 
will help materially in fitting the land to give a good 
crop of grass for pasture. The other mode is a make 
shift which might occasionally answer, when a farmer 


| was ina hurry and with little help, but we do not be- 


lieve that it is at all economical, There is no easy 
plan of getting rid of the timber on a piece of timbered 
land, so as to do away with hard work, which is the 
main point in our correspondentgletter. However we 
shall be glad to receive the experience of some of our 


| practical men on the most easy process of getting rid 


of the “big trees,’ and hope to hear from some of 
them soon, 





Another Knowing Colt. 


R. F. Jounstone, Dear Sir:—I am induced.to re- 


| late the following incident of the wonderful sagacity 
| ofthe horse, on reading the statement of Mr. J., 


Thompson, of Almont, respecting his “ knowing colt.” 
A few mornings since, being on a visit to a friend’s, 
and while examining his stock of cattle in his yard, 
I heard an unusual noise at the well, Turning round 
I saw a three year old colt in the act of drawing water 
from the well. This he did by seizing the pole with 
his teeth, and by a few vigorous jerks ypward, raised 
the fsucket to the surface, when PWoging in his 


| head, he prevented the bucket from falling back, by 
| crowding it up against the side of the curb, This he 
| does whenever thirsty. This colt is the property of 


Mr. George Durfee, of Livonia, Wayne county. He 


| no doubt has a correct appreciation of the beauties of 
the song of the “Old Oaken Bucket.” and a nice dis- 


crimination of the superiority of water “ quaffed”from 


] this “ moss covered” receptacle. 


Respectfully, J. 8. Trssrra. 
Plymouth, Aug. 5, 1855, y 


Drain Tile. 


[The following letters have. been sent us by. Mr. 
Daines, to whom they were written in reply to inqui- 
ries made by him respecting the kind of tile prefer- 
red, the cost and profits, the plan and manner of lay- 
ing them, and the soil in which they are laid. The 
letters are from responsible men who have tested the 
tile, and their opinions are entitled to consideration. 
The subject of draining is exciting an increasing inte- 
rest among farmers, and all testimony goes to prove 
its great profit and utility,] 

Mr. Jones’ Letter. 


Mr, Daves, Dear Sir:—In compliance with your 
request I give the following answer to your inquiries, 

I have about 137 rods of horse-shoe tile now laid. 
The first was laid some three yearsago. At the 
same time I laid 20 rods of pipe. I prefer the 
horse-shoe to the pipe. My soil partakes large- 
ly ofclay. My land descends slightly to the east; the 
fall being about 2 feet in 20 or 25 rods, After the 
ditch is prepared for the tile (it should not be less 
than two feet deep) I commence at the upper end 
laying down, having first placed my boards on the; 
bank of the ditch so as to be within reach when stand- 
ing in the ditch.. The boards used should be 3 of an 
inch thick, and 4 inches wide. The cost is from three 
to five shillings per rod,according to the depth. As to 
the benefit of underdraining, I might say it is almost 
beyond computation, Where once rivers of surface 
water carried off the cream of the land, draining has 
turned its course under ground, leaving the surface 
soil light and fertile as any of our western prairies, 

I might write a lengthy essay on the subject, but 
let it suffice when I say that where once water stood 
from March to July, there is now a luxuriant growth 
of both wheat and oats, | Yours truly, 

E. O. Jonzs, 

Troy, July, 1855. 

Letter from Mr. Irish, 

Mr. Jonw Datyves, Dear Srr.—Your favor of 
the 2d inst., is received in which you request answers to 
certain questions therein propounded. 
ist, The number of rods of your tile that I have 
used is about two hundred, and they have been in use 
something over a year,the kind is three inch horseshoe, 

2d. A part of the soil is sandy loam intermixed with 
gravel, the other a clayey loam, 

3d, Land nearly level, with but slight fall, proba- 
bly not more than one inch to the rod. I commence 
laying the tile at the upper end of drain and stop 
the upper end of the tile with stone to prevent. the 
dirt from getting in. 
4th. The cost of drain is about five shillings per’ 
rod exclusive of drawing the tile. As to the bene- 
fits, I think the increase in crops will pay the expense 





of draining in from one to two years. From what I 
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have observed, I think the tiles will prove to be du- 
rable, as those I have noticed which have been ex- 
posed to the weather through the winter do not ap- 
pear to be affected by the weather and frost in the 





least. Respectfully Yours, 
J. M. Intsn. 
West Blo meld, Ju'y, 1856. 
Mr. Perrin’s Sheep. 


Mr. Eprrozr:—Having shorne my sheep and sold 
the wool, I will give you an account of the profits. I 
had three hundred and seventy-one and « half pounds 
washed wool from sixty-one sheep. The sheep were 
mostly ewes; the wool sold at thirty-six cents per 
pound, making two dollars, nineteen and a half cents 
per head. The lambs raised from the same ewes are 
worth at least one hundred and fifty dollars. If any 
man will fetch me ten ewes that will shear more clean 
wool than my ten best at one year’s growth, with the 
same chance and keeping, I will pay fifty dollars per 
head, after giving them a fair trial. They shall be 
kept in the same flock with mine. I do not care where 
they come from or what breed they are if their wool 
is fine. My fleeces average about half a pound per 
head lighter than they did last year. 

BexJaMIN Perrin. 
Park St, Joseph Co,, Mich,» July 19, 18556 


Water Pipe. 

Mr. Eprror:—Allow me, through your valuable 
paper to inform all who wish a perfect article to con- 
duct water, that I am engaged in an establish- 
ment at Middleburg, Summit Co., Ohio, where they 
manufacture an article of stone pipe, that is perfect, in 
every sense of the word, for conducting water, for the 
use of families, railroads, tanneries, distilleries, stock 
&c. &c. The Pipe is manufactured from a superior 
article of potter’s clay, is coated upon the inside with 
an extra superfine clay (which, when burned from a 
glass of the purest kind) has a tenon ‘upon one end, 
and a socket on the other; it is dried, then put into 
the kiln, and burned until it becomes hard, as the 
hardest kind of granite rock. While it is red hot, 
salt is thrown into the kiln, which spreads over the 
outside of the pipe, and forms a perfect glaze, so that 
it is impervious to water, both in and out side. Nei- 
ther water, gas, earth, nor acids of any kind, have any 
effect, whatever upon it. Water may be conducted 
through it, five, ten, twenty or a hundred miles, and dis- 
charge itself just as pure, as when it leaves the 
spring. It is, in fact, a perfect. glass tube, capable of 
sustaining a very great pressure,from 100 to 1000 feet 
head. Itis a pe-fect non-conductor of heat. Water 
will flow through it, (when properly laid under ground, 
miles; and come out quite as coolas when it passes 
into it. You avoid all the poisonous properties im- 
parted by lead pipe, also all the rust and taste of the 
the iron, while it is at least 100 per cent. cheaper on 





the start, and far more durable than either iron or 
lead, for when once properly laid down, it will last 
forever, as hasbeen prooved time and again. It is 
in fact the most perfeet conductor for water, in the 
known world. It is made in joimts, about 22 inches 
long, and laid in water lime cement, which become 
strong of itself, after ldying under ground for, say 20 
or 30 days. I would advise every one to purchase 
stone pipe, when any kind is wanted for conducting 
water, either fo or from their premises, It is cheaper 
than even logs. We manufacture all sises from one to 
four inches calibre. 

We are also manufacturing, from the same kind of 
material, a sewer pipe, from 4 to 18 inch calibre, for 
draining cities, which ean be furnished for less than 
one half what iron can be All communications ad- 
dressed to me at Akron or Middleburg will receive 
prompt attention. F, Apaus. 


Correction—Inquiry. 

Mr Eprror:—In exp'aining the reason why this 
climate is milder than elsewhere in the same latitude, 
Linadvertently made a statement which, on reading 
it after publication, I find not to be scientifically eor- 
rect, though the application is strictly true. Will 
you please publish this correction? 

A given measure of water does not diminish in vol- 
ume till it cools to 32 degrees of Farenheit’s ther- 
mometer, as stated; for the ice would form at the 
bottom of streams and lakes; but only till it cools to 
49.4 degrees, and then remains on the surface till it 
has eooled to 32, whep a quantity sufficient to throw 
off sufficient heat to warm the rest somewhat, freezes 
and forms a covering to it, By keeping a small quan- 
tity of water perfectly quiescent, it may be cooled 
down to 32 degrees, or ten degrees below the freezing 
point; but on the least agitation, then, a large propor- 
tion of it freezes suddenly. H. R. Scnerrerty. 

P. 8. I find that my wheat has smut in it, and 
I wish to inquire the price of the cheapest effectual 
smut-machine, where it may be bought, and the price. 
It need to be only a small one. Is there one that 
may be operated by hand? What is the probable 
cost of attaching one to mill gearing, if there is not 
one operated by hand? Will a threshing-machine 
clean wheat of smut? H. R. 8. 

Grand Traverse, Miche, July 26, 1855. 

[ We have to, call the attention of venders and 
makers of smdt-machines to the inquiries of Mr. S., 
who lives in the Grand Traverse country, a place 
which is rapidly settling with a population which will 
soon create a demand for agricultural machinery and 
implements of all kinds;and for which a limited demand 
exists even now, that is not more than half supplied. 
A threshing-machine aids somewhat to get rid of 
smut in wheat, but we have never known one to clean 








mill. —Ep ] 


wheat entirely from it so that it was fit to go to the 
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E © t with “ G ™ ” or “ Sprou vf 


Wheat. 


In the fall of 1854, Andrew Robinson, Esq., of 
Suaron, Washtenaw county, sowed three acres to 
wheat that had been badly grown, or sprouted while 
in shock. ‘This seed collected at the tail of the mill 
while winnowing; so the very lightest was thus ob- 
tained. The result was, that it came up as well, looked 
as healthy, and produced a abundantly the following 
harvest, as other fields sown with seed in usual con- 
dition. Jay. 


[ There may have been no perceptible depreciation 
in the crop grown from such seed, but still there may 
have been a very great difference between the crop 
raised and what would have been the produce of 
sound seed under the circumstances. We certainly 
would not advise any of the farmers of this State to 
trust to obtain such a result next year from seed of 
a like kind as was experimented upon by the friend of 
“ Jay” above spoken of. Sound seed, and sound ani- 
mals are more likely to produce more perfectly and 
more abundantly than injured grain and sickly beasts 
can be expected to do, as every breeder knows.—Ep. } 


The Taste of Ruta Bagas in Beef and Butter. 


In the January number of the Farmer, I saw some 
remarks by Mr. H. Easton, on using saltpetre to take 
the bad taste out of milk produced by feeding ruta- 
bagas to cows. I have eaten of butter and beef which 
tasted very strong and bad; but I have been in the 
habit of feeding them to milk cows, and to beef cattle, 
and have found no bad effects from them on either. 
I have taken some pains in cleaning them when 
they were pulled, and put them in a cellar where 
they were not warm enough to heat, nor cold enough 
to freeze. I am satisfied that the bad effects of the 
rutabagas on beef and milk arise from their being 
frozen after they are pulled, or from their heating. 
Keep them sweet, and I will warrant the beef and 
milk to be the same. H. H. Aven, 

Paris, Kent Cos, August, 








Tue Sxeer SHEARING AT TIPPECANOE.—Some time ago 
we received a notice of a sheep shearing Festival at Tip- 
pecanoe, and the manuscript was so badly written that we 
made it out to be in Indiana, and so located it. We have 
since received a letter from Mr. J. 8. Goe, informing us of 
our mistake, and that he was located in the Keystone State, 
and did not have the honor of being a Hoosier. As Mr. 
Goe’s stock has taken some sixteen premiums, and is high- 
ly creditable to that section of Pennsylvania of which Fay- 
ette county forms a part, we hasten to correct the erro: 
which is to be imputed altogether to the manuscript, which 
we have examined, and find that what is intended for Penn- 
sylvania looks as much like “Inda.” as any mark we ever 
saw made by a pen.-- Z@~Mem.--Always write names plain 
for printers. 





HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
J. C. HOLMES, Eprror. 











Pears on Quince Stocks. 


In the July number of the Farmer an inquiry is 
made respecting the cultivation of pears on quince 
stocks. If our friend B. is intending to plant an or- 
chard for the purpose of raising pears for sale, and he 
has a plenty of land, which we presume he has, we 
would advise him to plant pear trees that are worked 
in pear stocks; but if the trees are to be planted in 
the garden, for family use only, we would advise the 
planting of trees that are worked upon quince stocks, 
being careful to select thrifty trees of the varieties 
that are known to succeed well upon the quince. 

We have raised thousands of pear trees, and fruit- 
ed over a hundred varieties upon quince as well as 
pear. stocks, but we can assure our correspondents 
that we have at present no interest, whatever, in the 
sale of fruit trees; even had we, we hope no pecuniary 
interest would cause us to speak to lead astray those 
who are asking for information upon subjects connect- 
ed with horticulture. 

The Angers quince, which is a free growing variety 
and easily propagated by cuttings, is the one preferred 
for stocks upon which to work the pear, but the man 
who undertakes to propagate every variety of the 
pear even upon this. stock, expecting) all will grow 
equally well, and give an abundance of fruit in from 
three to four years, will undoubtedly find his mistake; 
for while some make a rapid growth, and handsome, 
fruitful trees, and continue many years, others make 
but a slight growth and soon die. 

Were we about to plant a pear orchard for fruit, 
we would select a clay soil, underdrain it thoroughly, 
plow it deep, run a sub-soil plow in the furrow imme- 
diately behind the other plow, so as to’ break up and 
pulverize the soil to a great depth. 

We would prefer to work the ground for at least 
two years in succession before planting the trees, so as 
to get it well pulverized, rich and light throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the acre designed for 
the orchard, When the ground is well prepared, 
then plant the trees, still keep the plow going so as to 
keep the soil light, porous and moist. This mode of 
cultivation is more sure, better and cheaper than shal- 
low plowing and continual watering. The roots of 
the pear, if permitted, strike deep and strong as well 
as far and wide,therefore we would prepare the ground 
in a way to accommodate their natural habits, and not 
confine their roots within the compass of a small shal- 
low hole. 

The trees may not com? into bearing so early as 
when they are stunted by injudicious, careless plant- 
ing, but the result will be an orchard of strong,healthy, 
vigorous trees, and an abundance of fruit. 
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There are some few varieties of the pear that pre- 
fer a light, and others a loamy soil, but for the most 
part our clay soils suit best. 

In planting an orchard of standard pear trees, there 
may be placed in each space in the line of trees, a 
dwarf for immediate fruiting, and to be removed when 
overshadowed by the standards, : 

Were we planting pear trees in a garden of limited 
space we would cultivate the pear on quince stocks 
as dwarfs, and on pear stocks as pyramids or low 
standards, 

In selecting pear trees on quince stocks,select thrifty 
trees of the variety that are known to succeed well on 
the quince, see that they are budded near to the 
ground so that in transplanting, the quince stock may 
be set wholly below the surface of the earth, or at 
jeast so low that the place of junction of the scion 
with the stock may be upon a level with the earth. 
The roots of the quince are a mass of fibres, running 
near the surface of the earth, but if in transplanting’ 
it be placed a little deeper than it originally stood, no 
damage will be done, provided the soil is properly 
prepared, for the quince stock will very readily accom- 
modate itself to its new situation by throwing out new 
fibers near the surface, and the pear by coming in 
contact with the earth may be induced to strike and 
finally establish itself upon its own roots. 

Some of the advantages to be derived from culti- 
vating the pear upon quince stocks are, they can be 
planted six or eight feet apart, and many varieties 
be cultivated in a small space; they come into bear- 
ing in from three to four years from the time of being 
budded, and the family supply of pears can. be had 
from the garden in a short time after planting; they 
do not grow so tall as to overshadow the whole 
ground, thus giving other trees and plants the same 


chance to profit from the effects of sun, air and rain, 
as themselves. 


In 1852 at a discussion on fruits, Col. Wilder of 
Boston, said: “Much attention has been given of 
late years to the cultivation of the pear on the quince 
stock, and in relation to which I have been requested 
to give the result of my experience. As a general 
rule, no tree will succeed for any great length of time 
where it is grafted on any other than its own species, 
There are, however, exceptions to this ruleand among 
them, some varieties of the pear; which grow vigor- 
ously, bear abundantly, and which seem to* be even 
better adapted to the quince, than to their own root. 
An impression extensively prevailed unfavorable to 
the cultivation of the pear on quince. This has arisen 
principally from an improper selection of kinds, or 
from injudicious cultivation. There are, however, 
three considerations which are absolutely necessary, 
viz., a deep, rich soil;—the planting of the quince 
stock entirely below the surface of the ground,—and 
a systematic and scientific eourse of pruning, as the 
tree progresses in growth. Objections to this spe- 





cies of cultivation have been made from the belief 
that the quince was a short-lived tree, and that the 
crop must necessarily be small from what are termed 
dwarf trees. Such, however, is not my experience. 
On the contrary, I have pear trees on the quince root 
which are twenty-five years old, and which produce 
annually a barrel or more of fruit each, and for aught 
that I can see, they are destined to survive as long as 
any that I possess on the pear root. These may, and 
probably have in some instances, thrown out roots 
from the pear stock, but whether this be so, or not, 
instances are not rare where such trees have attained 
in France, the age of more than a hundred years, and 


we know of a quince tree in Massachusetts, which is’ 


forty years old, and which has produced ten bushels 
of fruit in a season. 

“The pear, when grown on the quince, should always 
be trained in the pyramidal form, These may be 
planted in much closer order than when grown as 
standards, We have known them to succeed well 
where grown at the distance of six feet apart in the 
rows, and twelve feet between the rows. In this way 
Mr. Rivers, the great English cultivator, planted 
2500 Louise Bonne de Jerseys, and 1500 Glout Mor- 
ceaus for the London markct. We consider 12 feet 
apart, each way, a liberal distance. This would give 
302 trees to the acre, and we are clearly of the opin- 
ion, that soil and selection of varieties being right, no 
crop whatever would be more profitable. Such a 
plantation, with proper care would yield, in the fifth 
year, from 75 to 100 bushels of fine fruit. As to 
profit, this will not appear like an exaggeration, when 
it is known that Glout Morceau pears, a variety which 
succeeds admirably on the quince, have sold during 
the winter, readily, at one to two dollars per dozen, 
in our market. 

“ We name as varieties which succeed well on the 


quince, the following, and to which might be added 


many more; 

“ Louise Bonne de Jerséy, Vicar of Wakefield, Duch- 
ess of Angouleme, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, 
Urbaniste, Belle et Bonne, Beurre d’Aujou, Beurro 
Diel, Kaster Beurre, Beurre d’Amanlis.” 


Peach Tree Borer. 


In the July number of the Farmer we notice a 
communication from Mr. S. Barent, in which, among 
other things he gives a detailed account of his en deay- 
ors to destroy the borers that were injuring his 
peach trees; his experiments proving unsuccessful. 

He says: “I told Alonzo to dig around the roots 
or stems and put in about a peck of good ashes; but 
notwithstanding, I had the mortification to see ten or 
twelve choice trees die during the summer.” 

It is possible, and very probable that the ashes 
proved as effectual in the destruction of the trees as 
did the borers. We have sometimes scattered leach- 
ed ashes upon the ground between the nursery rows 
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of peach trees, and plowed it in, with marked benefi- 
cial results in the growth of trees. One season we 
laid vif a piece of ground on which to plant peach 
trees, and in the winter directed a man to haul a few 
loads of leached ashes upon the ground, and, knowing 


_ full well that an over dose would prove injurious to|P° 
the trees, we were very particular to designate the 


quantity to be put on the land; but, we being absent 
for a time, the man disregarded the instructions and 
hauled in enough to cover the ground six or eight 
inches deep; he did not scatter it, but left it in piles. 
As soon as we knew it we had a large portion of it 
removed and the balance distributed over the ground. 
In the spring this ground was plowed and peach trees 
planted thereon, but no tree would grow upon the 
places where the ashes was deposited in the winter. 
Much ashes, or strong lye at the roots will injure the 
trees,indeed we have known ashes to be placed at the 


roots of trees for the purpose of destroying them, and 
it did its work well. ~ 


The peach tree borer is a great nuisance and an 
exceedingly troublesome customer, yet one who un- 
derstands its habits can combat with it more succcss- 
fully than one who seeks to destroy it without know- 
ing anything of them. The insect in its perfect state 
is a four-winged moth; this moth deposits its eggs in 
the summer months upon the trunk of the tree near 
the surface of the earth where the bark is moist and 
tender; the eggs soon hatch and the borer begins to 
work its way through and under the bark, where it 
may eat its way along wholly regardless of outward 
applications intended for its destruction. The object 
of the outward appliances is to prevent the moth from 
laying her eggs upon the trunk or roots of the tree, or 
to destroy the eggs; or if they produce a brood of 
borers, to destroy them as soon as they are hatched, 
and before they begin their work of destruction. If 
the application is made after the borer has hid him- 
self beneath the bark and is protected by it, and by 
the gum that oozes from the wound, it can have little 
if any effect upon him, but it may destroy the tree. 
The trees should be examined in the spring. If any 
borers are there, dig them out, cleanse the wounds 
and cover them with grafting wax that they may heal. 
Then to prevent others from getting there, draw the 
earth from about the trunk of the tree, take a piece 
of heavy paper or cloth and saturate it with coal tar, 
or perhaps a piece of India Rubber cloth would do as 
well, or better; bind it about the trunk of the tree, 
letting it come a foot above and six or eight inches 
below the surface of the ground, fill in npon this with 
clay. Arrangements of this kind have been found 
effectual in preventing the moths from laying its eggs 
upon the tree, as it will not Jay them upon the cloths, 
or upon the tree where the bark is so hard that the 


young borer cannot penetrate it. In the autumn 
remove the See examine the tree, as the ex- 
periment may not have proved sufficient to exclude 





all the insidious borers, If any are found there dig 
them out at once and not let them remain there to 
girdle the tree. 

Peach trees. on light soils are more liable to be in- 
jured by the borer than upon uncultivated clay soils. 
We are intimately acquainted with some rare old 
ach trees that stand upon a clay soil, and have par- 
taken of their delicious fruits for many years. e 
have often examined the roots of these old trees but 
have never yet found a borer in either of them. 


Northwestern Fruit Grower's Association. 


We have received the following circular, relating to 
tue annual meeting of the North-western Fruit- 
grower’s Association. It would be exceedingly gratify- 
ing to us to attend this meeting, but as it takes place 
but a few days previous to the annual Fair of our 


State Agricultural Society, we will be obliged to forego 
the pleasuro, and profit to be derived from an examina- 
tion of the collection of western fruit that will be ex- 
hibited there, as well as making the acquaintance of 
and holding familiar conversation with this congrega- 
tion of western fruit growers. We hope Michigan 
will be represented there, at least by her fruits, 

J. CO. Hotes, Dear Sir:—The annual Meeting of 
the North-western Fruit Grower’s Association will be 
held in this place on Tuesday, September 25th, 1855, 
and will continue in session four days. 

This Association, organized for the purposg of 
facilitating and encouraging the propagation of Fruits 
and Fruit Trees in the North-Western States of the 
Union, and composed of Nurserymen and Fruit Grow- 
ers from these States, earnestly solicits the favorable 
attention of all persons from the North-west, interest- 
ed in the cause for which they will assemble. 

It also respectfully solicits the attendance of all 
such persons from all portions of the Union, and re- 
quests them to furnish the Association with speci- 
ments of such fruit as are indigenous to, or are culti- 
vated in their respective localities, with contributions 
giving the experience of cultivators as to dise 
destructive insects, &c , as may facilitate investigation, 
and add to the public information on these important 
topics. 

n many portions of the Union the season has 
roved unusually ra ge and there will be a 
eavy yield of fruit. In others, frosts early in the 

season destroyed the hopes of cultivators. Those 
who have been successful in raising fruits will please 
forward specimens of their varieties to the Association 
at this place, to care of KE. E. Gay. 

Carriage or freight, by Express or otherwise, will 
be paid by the Association, i 

B Basry, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., late editor 
of the Horticulturist, and one of the most extensive 
and widely known Nurserymen and Fruit raisersin the 
country, has kindly promised to be present and address 
the Association, and also to contribute specimens of 
the fruits of Western New York. 

As Burlington is connected with St. Louis and Min- 
nesota by means of the Mississippi River, and with 
Chicago and the East by Railroad, we indulge the 
hope that there will be a large attendance of persons 
interested in Fruit Growing from all sections of the 
Union, 

Please consider yourself hereby especially invited 
to be present and aid us in our investigation. 

ery respectfully, (Signed by Com.) 
Burlington, Iowa, August 1855. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The Farmer’s Life for me. 


BY HENETTE, 








Wealth my boast her hoarded treacures, 
Pride no joy like her's may see, 
Dissipation yaunt her pleasures, 
et the farmer’s life is the life for me,— 
With its freedom blest, 
From the stern unrest 
Of the crowded marts of life, 
With tts rosy health, 
What a mive«f we»lth! 
With its quiet uomarred by stvife. 


Toil it hath, yrt with 't there is 
Sunlight of a willing mind, 
And the farmer's bom: ro fair ig, 
None a fairer e’er can find,— 
With its glowi sg hearth, 
With its heart-felt mirth, 
When the winter fire burns bright; 
Oh! the farmer's cot 
Is a cozy npot 
In a chill Decemter’s night. 


His are Summer's richest treasures, 
All her wealth of fru't and flowers, 
All the intellec:ual plea-ures 
Of ber bright instructive hours,— 
His the golden g!eam 
Of the sunset bam, 
And the wild maje-tic night; 
His the first soft ray 
Of the rising day, 
And tie dew-drc ps sheen and bright, 


Far from heartless Fashion's empire, 

Far from Mammou’s haunts of tin, 

From the dens of Liss: pation, 
And the crowded city’s din,— 
He may safely rest, 
Oh! how truly biest, 

With the friends he holds most dear,— 
And the great world’s noise, 
Cannot m r his joys, 

In his calm secluded sphere. 


Albion, June, 1855. 


Furniture—Peaches—Pickles—Preserves— 
Washing. 

Fora long time I have been an interested reader 
of the “ Ladies’ Department” of your useful periodical, 
and since noticing in a late number that my directions 
for “washing white flannel, silk, &c.” met with the 
approval of a.“house-keeper of some experience,”I am 
encouraged to offer a few suggestions on other points 
of domestic economy, hoping they may not be wholly 
without value to some, at least, of a large and interest- 
ing class: the young house-keepers, and those who 
expect to become such. I would that every farmer's 
daughter in Michigan who takes upon herself the 
onerous duties of married life, might be both “ a mod- 
el wife,” and house-keeper, perhaps not after the pat: 
tern of the writer in the time of Henry the Eighth,but 
better adapted to the age and country in which we 


live. 





CARE OF FURNITURE. 

Though we may not all have our houses “ hand- 
somely furnished,” yet who with correct notions, and 
truly refined taste, would not prefer a neatly swept 
domestic carpet, with a few articles of plain, well-kept, 
old-fashioned furniture, nicely arranged, to a more 
expensively furnished room, where the dust is suffered 
to accumulate in the veins of the carved mahogany, 





or finger prints visible upon the tables, and the colors 
of the carpet dull for want of thorough sweeping? 
In these days, when Elizabethian and chay-flower 
furniture is s0 much sought after, let us, if we do not 
choose to purchase new, take care of our old; which, 
though not dating quite back to the time of our 
Pilgrim Fathers, has still much of that richness of 
hue only acquired by age; good old things, always 
look good, and the older the better. It is well to 
clean up every article of furniture as often as once a 
year, besides thoroughly rubbing daily, with a silk 
duster. Take soft water and a cloth and wash off a 
small piece at a time, following with a dry cloth im- 
mediately then take a little boiled linseed oil, such as 
used by painters, or sweet oil will do, and with a bit 
of flannel rub «well in all over the article, and rub dry 
with an old piece of silk; should there be any rough 
spots they should be rubbed down with a bit of emery 
or fine sand-paper before oiling. Should you choose 
still to improve its appearance, you may varnish; 
taking care not to lay it on too heavily, and brush 
with the grain. White spots upon tables caused by 
heat, may be removed by adding a little turpentine 
to the oil, and warming the flannel you rub with. It 
is better to wait a few days after oiling before varnish- 
ing. For a dollar and a half you may supply your- 
self with brush, varnish, oil, turpentine and emery- 
paper enough to furbish alfthe furniture in a house. 
When the varnish becomes too thick, add a little 
turpentine. Clean your brush by washing off the 
varnish in turpentine, and pour it into the varnish 
bottle; with care, a brush will last a long time. 
PEACHES. 

As the season for this delicious fruit is approaching 
I would ask those who have not before done so, to 
try other than rich sugar sweetmeats, One excellent 
way is to prepare the fruit when ripe as you would 
for preserving. Take to one pint of the very best 
vinegar, two pounds of sugar if you wish to have it 
very rich to keep a year; otherwise a pound and a 
half of sugar, let it dissolve, boil and skim, then throw 
in fruit enough to cover the surface, boil slowly ;w hen 
done skim out and drain, put in more and so on till 
you have what the syrup will cover in your jar; as 
you lay the fruit in, scatter to your taste cloves,cinna- 
mon and mace, broken in bits, rather than ground; 
pour the syrnp over boiling hot, and you will have a 
jar of delicious “spiced peaches,” For variety it is 
nice to crack and blanche a part of the peach nuts and 
boil with the syrup, half a teacup full is sufficient for 


a gallon jar. 
PICKLED PEACHES. 


Take good peaches, ripe, but not too mellow, wipe 
with a coarse cloth, set in each peach three cloves, 
and lay them in your jar. Take of good vinegar one 


gallon, and two pounds of sugar, boil and skim, then 
pour over the fruit and set it away, In about a week 
drain off the pickle and-when boiling pour over again ; 
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keep it ina cool place, well covered. In this way 
they will generally keep without any trouble; but 
sometimes I have found it necessary to attend to them 
again; the season may be unfavorable, or the vinegar 
not the best; then I drain off the vinegar into a bright 
brass kettle, and scald thoroughly all the fruit in the 
boiling vinegar fifteen or twenty minutes that the 
stones may be well heated, when the fruit is done let 
the vinegar be boiled down till quite rich, and poured 


over. 
WASHING PREPARATION AGAIN, 


Of all the preparations I have used, and they have 
been numerous, I give the preference to the following: 
Pat one pound of salt petre into a gallon of water 
and keep it ina corked jug; two table spoonsful for 
a pint of soap, soak, wash and boil as usual. ‘This 
bleaches the clothes beautifully without injuring the 
fabric. It is particularly valuable for removing grass 
stains from the knees of the little boy’s pantaloons, 
Nor «a Youna HovseExeerer. 


To wash Linen Coats, 


Mr. Eprror;—In reply to 8. P.’s inquiry respect- 
ing the mode of washing brown linen, I will give my 
recipe as the result of my own experience, as follows. 
Take a suds, not very strong, of cold water; let no 
soap touch the linen; wash and rinse without boiling, 
dry quickly without exposure to the sun. A little 
Poland starch in the second rinsing water will give it 
the gloss of new’ linen. I will add that any clothes, how 
ever badly soiled, are much easier rubbed clean in 
cold water, and when ready to boil should be put into 
coldwater and heated with the water. I find that clothes 
look much cleaner with less hard labor than when 
washed in hot water, and every washer will know by 
trying it how much more comfortable it is in a hot 
day than to work over the steam of hot suds. You 
may think this too trifling an idea to be worth publish- 
ing, if so, put it under the table; but let me ask the 
ladies of Michigan, I mean farmer’s wives who deserve 
the name (there are many such) why do n’t experienced 
house keepers give us more of their practical experi- 
ence? We all love cheerful givers. Let us occupy 
our ground and leave no room for enquirers and N, 
E. D’s. to advertise for—well, to say the least we 


should not allow them to step too far into our enclos- 
ure, Exiza. 


Bread from Grown Wheat. 


The following recipe for making good bread from 
grown wheat we find in the Centrevilie Chronicle. 
The patience and ingenuity of Michigan housewives 
will be severely tried on this subject we fear, and we 
shall do all in our power to aid them by making pub- 
lic the results of such experiments as tome to our 
knowledge. Here is one recipe : 


“Place the flour ina pan, under the stove, or 
where it may become hot and keep so for five or six 











hours, until thoroughly dried through. Knead the 
dough harder by working in more flour, and bake 
slower and longer so as to dry out the moisture, and 
you will have light, dry white bread. A little alum 
will improve it if the wheat was badly a 9 a 


We have often heard alum recommended for this 
purpose, A little alcohol is said to be very benefizial 
in making bread from grown wheat. 

If our farmers’ wives and daughters make any new 
discoveries in this line, or know of any better method 
than the above, we shall be glad to hear from them. 





Arithmetic of Domestic Economy. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have often thought that, as figures 
like facts present incontestable arguments, it would be 
an excellent mode of teaching our juveniles domestic 
economy to give them Arithmetical problems to solve, 
relating to every-day affairs—waste, profit, and loss. 
I will give a few examples as specimens of what I in- 
tend, hoping that ifthe plan meet your approbation, 
yourselves and others will contribute to this depart- 
ment,—that ladies, especially, will send problems re- 
lating to household economy. It may not be neces- 
sary to give auswers for publication, but it is hoped 
that parents will interest themselves in seeing that 
their children give correct solutions, 


Prosiems—l1. If a family make one 4 peck of ashes 
per day “the year round,’”* and applying them to the 
crops, the increase is equal to 4 bushel of corn to ev- 
ery bushel of ashes, how much will the farmer gain 
in a year by sowing his ashes, when corn is 63 cents 
per bushel? 

2. On the same supposition, how much will he lose 
by selling his ashes at 8 cents per bushel? 

3. By careless milking of 4 cows, each cow gives 1 
pint less milk per day than they will if properly milked. 
How much will this amount to in 6 months of 30 days 
each? What will this milk amount to at 3 cents per 
quart? 

4. Suppose a farmer, by properly saving his manure 
under shelter, and managing to save all the liquid ma- 
nure, raises 10 bushels of wheat more per acre than 
he would by allowing his manure to lie in the open 
yard, what will this saving amount to on 5 acres when 
wheat is $1.75 per bushel? How much in 6 years? 
In 10 years? 

5. Mr. Q, has 126 sugar trees, Suppose that 1 
pint of sap is wasted at each tree, each day. How 
many hogsheads of sap will this amount to if the sea- 
son lasts 20 days? 

6. If Nancy uses 2 oz. more of soap. than is neces- 
sary at each washing, how much soap will there be 
wasted each year, if she wash once each week? 

N. E, 





* 1n such caleulations, call the 364days, This will prevent 
a troublescme fatten. ad 7 
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made to grow wheat. For ourselves, believing in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. old saying that “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
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I~ Our readers who would make themselves ac- 


quainted thoroughly with the wealth which nature|_ 


has placed within their reach , should read the highly 
useful and instractive communication of Professor 
Winchell on the Marls of Michigan. The examination 
which Professor Winchell has made,and the results of 
which he has laid before the farmers of the State 
through the columns of their journal, is one of the 


highest utility, as pointing out how the soil may be} ° 


cultivated, and even how the defects of the climate 
may be counteracted. The capacity of the marls of 
the State to retain water, and absorb moisture, and 
thus to render a most important service in those dry 
seasons to which the climate of Michigan is liable, is 
clearly spoken of, and furnishes a suggestion of the 
most valuable nature, and which we hope to learn at 
some future time, has been of service to some of the 
enterprising and experimenting farmers who occasion- 
ally communicate with their brethren through our 
columns. 

We call attention to the invitation which Profess- 
or Winchell gives those who may try the deposits of 
marl which may exist within their reach, to commn- 
cute to hear the results of their experience. 





Za In the first part of this number will be found 
a number of letters on the chess question, condensed 
80 as to leave out all matter not pertinent to the ques- 
tion at issue. We have only room for one side this 
month, and in publishing it we do so out of cour- 
tesy.to the writers, more than because we think the 
subject or its mode of treatment of the least utility 
Now one word to chess writers: as they say they have 
discovered certainly that wheat will turn to chess, and 
as chess is acknowledged to be a very useless plant, of 
little service to either man or beast, would it not be 
well to turn their attention to some mode by which 
not only all wheat will be prevented from so transmu- 
ting, but also to some method by which chess can be 





pound of cure,” we will be content to publish any 
method by which good clean seed wheat will be made 
to grow wheat, and all its proclivities for change from 


"|the family of the T'ritica to. that. of the Bromide 


entirely destroyed. Meanwhile as this is the season 
for sowing, we recommend as preventatives the fol- 


_| lowing: 


Ist. Have your fields plowed so that they will be 


‘!sure not to be full of holes and hollows that will re- 
tain the surface water. 


2d. Be sure that you sow nothing but wheat. We 
have seen some thousands of samples of wheat during 
the past two or three years, but have not yet seen one 


, that did not contain other seeds. 


3d. Be sure and spare no pains to have your seed 


‘| well covered after it is put in the ground: and we 


mean by this that it should neither be plowed in too 
deep, nor left ‘on the top of the soil by careless harrow- 
ing. Keep all cattle, hogs, sheep and horses out of 
your wheat fields after they are sown. 

If there are any of our correspondents who are aware 
of other modes of preventing transmutation, we shall 
be happy to hear from them. 





The Wheat Fly. 


In the August number of the Farmer, the natural 
history and characteristics of the wheat fly were des- 
cribed, the description being principally taken from 
the very best authority we have on that subject, and 
to which, though published some years ago, very little 
additional information has been added up to this 
time. From these descriptions and observations it 
appears that the wheat fly has two principal periods 
for re-production, one in the fall and one in the spring; 
and that these periods of re-production may be delay- 
ed or hastened by atmospheric influences, such as by 
periods of cold wet weather, or by a dry warm season. 
It will be recollected that last season, in the fall the 
wheat sowing was much delayed by the warm dry pe- 
riod which prevailed just previous to the time when 
the fall wheat was sown. By a referenceto the Far- 
mer of last November, page 347, it will be seen that 
Mr. Woodruff, of Ann Arbor, in his report of the 
weather for September, says: “ The first six days of 
the month were remarkable for extreme heat, ( the 
maximum of every day ranging from 97 degrees to 
100 degrees,) being the close of that extraordinary 
period of high temperature which commenced August 
20th, and continued to 9th of September, or through 
eighteen consecutive days.” That dry season will be 
recollected by all farmers, and it will also be remem- 
bered that after rain came, which was on or about 
the 9th, there was another very dry time,during which 
a great deal of the wheat was sown. Shortly after 
the wheat made its appearance above ground, reports 
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of the ravages of the fly were heard from all quarters, 
-and especially in those sections where the seed had 
been sown early in the month of September. By re- 
ferring to p. 292 of last year’s Farmer it will be seen 
that Mr. Wm. Arford, of Clarkston, Oakland county, 
has made some observations, which seem to lead to 
the same conclusions. Butin drawing any inferences 
from partial observation, the whole nature of the 
wheat fly and of the wheat plant must be taken into 
consideration, 

In a state ofnature the wheat plant, which seems 
to be the natural habitat, and food for the wheat fly, 
if untoucked by the hand of man, would ripen and 
shed its seed during the months of July and August; 
that seed would bring forth the young wheat plant 
just at the time which nature has appointed for the 
insect to seek the proper place and plant where it will 
lay the egg which hatches forth its young. It. will 
be seen by a reference to the article published last 
month that the fly lays its eggs upon the leaf of the 
young wheat plunt, and it is evident that it is one of 
the conditions necessary for the growth of the young 
grub that the leaf should be young, and the plant in 
a certain stage of its growth. Thus the wheat and 
the fly are suited to each other by nature, and it ap- 
pears from the evidence of farmers who have observ- 
ed the habits of the insect, that when. wheat is sown 
so as to approach most nearly to the natural habits of 
the plant, that it suffers the most severely from the 
insect. This points out one mode of attempting to 
counteract the ravages of the fly, by sowing later 
than is usually practiced. Mr. Arford says that wheat 
sown from the 14th to the 22d of September will not 
more than fairly get out of the ground before the fall 
equinoctial storms. commence, during which the fly 
cannot deposite its eggs, and the wheat is so grown 
after this period that it is out of the reach of the in- 
sect. Weare induced to think rather that the insect 
not finding wheat plants on which it may deposite its 
eggs, seeks other plants of a nature similar to the 
wheat, and the laying season havin g passed, it cannot 
harm the wheat crop. It is evident, therefore, that 
late sowing tends to prevent the fly from injuring the 
young wheat plant, but whether the risk of frost, rust 
and other incidents which we know are likely to hap- 
pen to late sown wheat are not likely to overbalance 
the harm done by the fly, is another consideration 
which must be taken into account by the practical 
farmer, 

Another preventative of the ravages of the fly, and 
one of the most important, is a rich soil thoroughly 
prepared. Few of our farmers will not have observed, 
after the experience of the past season, that on the 
poor soils, where the growth was thin, and the plants 
puny, the fields suffered the worst. During a journey 
into Kalamazoo and Calhoun counties the past season, 
when the complaints of the ravages of the fly were 
the loudest, the fields and parts of fields which had 





suffered the most, were evidently those which had 
been tilled with the least care. At the foot of knolls, 
and at the edges of lands where the richest particles 
of the soil had accumulated,the wheat was green, thick 
and luxuriant, and the fly did not appear to have 
affected it, Besides, when the “fly time” was over 
the fields which had been well tilled, and in which the 
soil had been made rich by proper culture, the wheat 
recovered its luxuriance, and gave almost as much of 
a crop as though it had never suffered from the fly. 
One of the main preventatives of the destruction 
caused by the fly, is careful cultivation, which it is 
observed will aid in making amends, and also, in some 
degree, prevent the farmer from losing his crop. 

Another preventative which is considered effective, 
is grazing by sheep, Some of those who have paid 
attention to the subject, and have carefully watched 
the fly, as soon as it was noticed that the fly had begun 
to lay its eggs on the leaves of the young wheat, turn- 
ed their flocks of sheep on to their wheat fields and 
allowed them to graze them close to the ground. This 
experiment was tried in 1817 in Maryland, and found 
to work well after six years experience. This is one 
of the cases in which a rich, well tilled soil will have 
the advantage, for the wheat will suffer very little from 
the grazing, if there be strength enough i in the soil to 
promote the second growth of the wheat. Mowing 
the wheat in spring just after the fly is observed to 
have begun to lay its eggs upon the leaf, is also rec- 
ommended as a remedy. This is only applicable to 
the crop in the spring, and its efficacy would depend 
altogether upon the judgment of the farmer in watch- 
ing the progress of the fly, and upon the condition of 
the soil. 

Another preventative is the turning under of the 
stubble very deep, immediately after harvest. This 
has been tried and found effectual, but we are not sure 
from the evidence, that this alone was the cause of 
the decrease and disappearance of the fly, Passing 
the roller over the wheat fields in the spring has been 
recommended as being a tolerably effective prevent- 
ative, on the ground that, if the young wheat is roll- 
ed just when the fly is depositing its egg on the spring, 
the egg will be shaken off the leaf and destroyed. 
There is no evidence that this has been tried in a thor- 
ough manner. Most of the farmers who use rollers, 
are those who would grow a good crop under any or- 
dinary circumstances, and their fields are generally in 
the best condition, We put little faith in the good 
done by rolling the fly. Another preventative rec- 
ommended, is the burning of the stubble, immediate- 
ly after harvest, This destroys the fly, but it also is 
apt to destroy other insects, which live upon the 
wheat insect, and destroy more of them than all oth- 
er causes summed together, It is calculated that at 
least nine-tenths of the Jarvee of the wheat fly are de- 
stroyed by insect enemies, which increase in the 
same proportion as the wheat fly does: of these in- 
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sects make their nest and lay their eggs in the larve 
of the wheat fly, while it isin the flax-seed state, and 
thus hinder it from doing injury to the plant, On 
this ground many are of the opinion that it is bad pol- 
icy to burn over whest stubble, or fields where wheat 
has grown, Still there are numerous cases cited 
where good crops have been raised in which the fly 
prevails, after land had been burned over, and there 
are others where even upon new fallows, which have 
been mostly burned over, the wheat has suffered se- 
verely. : 

To get rid of the ravages of the fly some farmers 
have had recourse to the coarser kinds of wheat, 
among which the Mediterranean wheat is a variety 
which has attracted the most attention, This wheat 
is dark in the color, and has a very thick skin, which 
renders it not so valuable for milling purposes as the 
finer varieties of white wheat. The reason why the 
Mediterranean wheat is able to resist the fly is that 
the sheath of the leaf adheres so closely and so firm 
ly to the stem that the insect pupa or maggot 
cannot force its passage between the leaf and the stem 
down tothe joint where nature has placed the food 
on which the maggot moves and grows until it chan- 
ges into the chrysalis or flax-seed state. As our 
wheat growers, however, are not prepared to give up 
the growth of the finer kinds of grain which they 
have cultivated for many years, we believe their bet- 
ter course is to experiment a little, exercising their 
own judgment as to the best modes of preventing the 
insect, after learning all that is already known about it. 

Among all the plans recommended, that of late 
sowing appears to be the most practiced and the most 
efficacious, and that in most general use. All spe- 
cifics, such as applications to the seed, or dusting with 
lime, plaster or ashes, seem to have but little, if any 
effect on the fly, though in a general way beneficial to 
the crop, as promoting its more rapid growth, To 
judge when to. sow with a, view to escape the fly, 
however, will require some practical observation by 
the farmer himself. If the weather be propitious, 
from what has been hitherto observed of the habits 
of the fly in this state, it is known that the fly is 
ready to deposit its eggs from the first to the middle 
of September, especially if the season has been dry 
and warm previons to that time. Should it have 
been wet and cold, the egg-laying period may be de- 
layed for that time, but certainly not much longer. 
When the wheat is sown late, the fly may lay its eggs 
on the leaf, but as warmth is required to hatch out 
the maggott, there is a greater chance that they will 
not be hatched out at all, owing to the prevalenee of 
rain storms, or of cold weather, or even of the white 
frosts which sometimes occur early in the fall, all of 
which have their influence in retarding the develop- 
ment of the maggot, or pupa; and which may also 
have their influence in preventing it reaching at its 
point of destination after being hatched, where it can 





lie protected during the winter, and be ready to come 
out in the spring ; these are some of the reasons why 
wheat growers should attempt late sowing as a pre- 
ventative, Butto prevent any, bad consequenees to 
the crop from late sowing, it is of the utmost impor- 


tance that the soil should be thoroughly prepared by 
deep plowing, even sowing and thorough cultivation. 
Without these, whether the fly prevails or not, a full 
crop cannot be expected, and it is folly to lay the 
blame of a poor harvest upon the wheat fly, when 
the exercise of a little observation would quickly tell 
the farmer that some of the fault of poor returns for 
seed sown lay at his own door, instead of on the 
back of this minute but destructive insect. 


State Fair. 


The Rules, Regulations and Premium List of the 
Seventh Annual Fair of the State Society, have been 
published in pamphlet form, and sent to members, 
and to officers of county societies throughout the 
State. The Fair will be held in this city, upon nearly 
the same grounds as formerly, and will commence on 
Tuesday, the second, and close on Friday the fifth of 
October. The Address, by Hon. Jacob Broom, of 
Philadelphia, will be delivered on the ground at 2 
o’clock, of the 4th. The Plowing Match will take 
place at 10, a.™., of the same day. The public sale 
of Stock, Implements, &c.,will commence at 12 o’clock 
m. of the 5th. Everything seems to promise well for 
a successful exhibition. 

Strangers coming to the Fair will find the head- 
quarters of the committee for their reception at the 
Agricultural Rooms, Cooper's block, Jefferson Ave- 
nue, on Tuesday evening, the 2nd, and on the days of 
the Fair, at the business office on the ground. 


Especial Notice. 


Our State Fair is now at hand. The friend of the 
Michigan Farmer will please take notice that we 
shall be on the ground as usual. The Farmer office 
will be there, and we especially request all who have 
unsettled accounts with us, to make it a part of their 
business in attending the Fair, to call and settle, that 
we may square up our books at the close of the year. 
It is ot the utmost importance to us that this should 
be done. 

It will also be an excellent opportunity for far- 
mers to come forward and renew their old subsci 
tion or subscribe anew for the coming year. We 
hope to meet many such, 











To rue Lapres.—N. E. D. desires to return his 
sincere thanks to the ladies who have been kind 
enough to answer his advertisement, He regrets 
that he cannot marry more than one, and hopes that 
those who may be disappointed now will be suc- 
cessful in their next trial; and furthermore, that oa 
all may be blest with good husbands, and live wit: 
them in the enjoyment of all the blessings of life, and 
that the Michigan Farmer may never cease to pay 
them its monthly visits with its “feast of ‘e Binge. 
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The U. 8. Agricultural Society, . 

The ‘great national exhibition of stock, open for compe- 
tition to the people of all the States of the Union, and also 
to the British American Provinces, is to be held at Boston 
on the 23d, 24th, 26th and 26th of October. To make this 
exhibition as worthy as possible, the city of Boston has 
subscribed twenty thousand dollars, and the use of a pub- 
lic square of about fifty acresin extent, There are to be 
ten thousand dollars distributed in premiums. As these 
shows are confined principally to exhibitors of stock, such 
as Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine, and the locations for 
this show is such as to permit a very fine exhibition of 
eastern stock, it is expected that it will be the best that has 
yet been held of this great National Association. We have 
received’ pressing invitations for ourselves, and such offi- 
cers of the State Agricultural Society to be present as can 
make it their business to be there; Marshall P. Wilder is 
President, and William 8. King is Secretary, and under 
their auspices, we have no doubt if good weather is granted 
them, that the show will be a magnificent one. 





County Fairs. 

Sr. Jossrx Co.—The annual Fair of this county is to 
be held at Centreville on the 27th and 28th of September. 
8. 0. Coffinbury is President. 

SHIAWASSEE Co.—Holds its sixth Annual Fair at Corun- 
na, on the 26th and 27th of September. The Address will 
be delivered by L, H. Parsons, of Caledonia, on the last day 
of the Fair. 

Cass Co.—The Fair of this Society will be held at——— 
on the 27th and 28th of September, Emmons Buel Esq., of 
Charleston, will deliver the address, on the last day of the 
Fair. E,B. Warper, Secretary. 

HitispaLE Go.—The Agricultural Fair of this county 
will be held at Hillsdale, October 11th, 12th and 13th. The 
Annual Address will be delivered by R. F. Johnstone, Edi- 
tor of the Michigan Farmer, on the 2d day of the Fair. F. 
M. Holloway, Secretary. 

Van Boren Co.—The Annual Fair of Van Buren will be 
held at Lawrence on the 12th and 13th days of October. 
An Address will be delivered at 2 P. M. of the 2d day. 0, 
H. P. Sheldon, Secretary. 





fap On the last page will be found the markets and ty, 
rates paid up the very Jatest moment of our going to press. 





Tne GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES.—We ask attention 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Frost & Co.. of the Gene- 
see Valley Nurseries. The reputation of these nurseries 
is very high. 


Syracuse Nurseriks.—It will be seen that Thorpe, 
Smith & Bartlett advertise these nurseries which are at 
Syracuse, New York, We ask attention to their advertse- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental trees. 








Jar A letter from E. H. Gressy and one from Mr. Sisson 
are in type, but were whavoidably left over. Also one 
from T. W. Dunham, on the Potato Rot, 





“RamBLEs” by “N.” were in type for last number; we 
regret that they were left out by our foreman even after 
|, they had been marked for insertion. We have a letter 
from W. F. Sands, of Jonesville, a poem from G., and some 
other papers which will receive attention soon. 


24 We have to inform “Jenny” that her “lines” are 
scarcely appropriate for the Farmer. She would not care 
to own herself the author if she should see them in print. 

Minnie shall appear next monthif possible. We hope 
“ Avis” will give us something more original next time.— 
Birds in the Country might inspire more elevated and 
beautiful sentiments combined with the uses to which refer- 
ence is made. 





Cocnran’s ComMenctat InstitvTE.—We call attention 
to Cochran’s Commgrcial Institute, which is on the last 
page of this Farmer. The advantage of these institntions 
are by no means confined to young men, who design to 
follow some Commercial pursuit. The varied information 
which is imparted in regard to the laws of commerce, the 
Bank systems, the Geography of trade and political econ- 
omy are really essential to every man who would fill the 
duties of a citizen in a creditable manner, and perhaps we 
do not say too much when we express the opinion that 
there is no similar period of life devoted to education with 
so much advandtage as that spent in a well regulated 
Commecial Institution, 


fa The following announcement was received too 
late to be put among the advertisements, but the sub- 
ject is of so much importance that we give it a place 
among our regular notices : 








State Teachers’ Association. 
Orricy or Sur'r Pusiic InsTiTUuTION,, 
Lansine, Avaust 7, 1855, } 


Applications !n accordancs with the provisions of law having 
been rece.Yed at this ¢ffice from the fullowing places and their 
vicinitie-, and the seme be.ng regard. d by this department as eligi- 
ble, the undersigned would hereby unnounce that a series of State 
Teachers’ Institu:e-, to commenco on the ev ni: gs of the du nam d 
below, and to contioue in session ten working days, se.e:ally, w ll 
be he'd as follows, viz: 

At Detroit, August 27th. 

At Romeo, beginning Septem’ er 104, 
At Flint, begisnirg September 2ith. 
At Grand Kapids, egin.iog Outober Ist, 
At Niles, beginnirg October 15th, 
At Coldwate-, begiumng October 22nd, 


UT'LITY OF TEACHERS INSTITUTES.—Tea- 
che:s’ Institu'es have received the earnest approval ot eminent 
Educators since their establishment in this country, nearly fifteen 
years agoe They constitute an efficient agency toth ia providing 
well train: d t achers for the school room, and in cultiva ing an 
intelligent-and active publ:c seutiment in favor of Educat on.— 
Wherever they have been properly conducted, the people have been 
awakened to a ‘iviier interest in the edication of their ch ldren, 
and a mitked improvement inthe cha acer of theios r ¢lion given 
in our primary and higher schools, has been appareut. That this 
series of State Teachérs’ Institutes may be procuctive of great put- 
lic benefit, it ix e 11: estly requ: sted that ul. good citizens will lend 
can to insure a ful! attendance of 
the Teachers of the State nd all persons contemplating the 
charge 0’ Schools the ensuing srason. it {a boprd wil avail them- 
selves with alacrity of the b nefits here off»red, and at‘end some one 
of those Instit.tes from the beginning to the Close of the svasion, 


THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION— Will be composed 
of able and experienced Teachera and Lecturers, nad wiil inciude 
Members of the Faculty of the No: mal School, and of other 1 terary 
institutions of the State. 


LOCAL COMMIT TEES.—It is desirable that a commit. 
tee of active friends of the cause sdould be mmediately appointed 
in each place where an Inatitute is to be beld, with whom the un- 
dersigred may confer, and who may materially aid in moking the 
necessary local arrange::ents for the stcces-ful prosecn ion of the 
enterprise, 

LECTURES AND INSTRUCTIONS FREE.—All 
the expense which Teachers and others attending the Institutes will 


be for wh:ch in some ins'ances I am as- will be at con- 
elderably reduced rates, and especially for ladies, of which due no- 


whatever of aid or influence the 





tice wil be given by the Local Committers; or, at least, informa- 
tion may be touching the mater by application to them. 
IRA MAYH' W, 
Sup't af Pablie instruction, 
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Errors Correcrsp.-~In the editorial notice of Mr. Os- 
burn’s stalk of chess, on page 250 of our last number, the 
printers have made us say Ottawa, when it should have 
been Nottawa. 

In Mr. Hathaway’s article on Hedges, page 240, 16th 
line, read “plash” instead of “plant ;” under the heading 
of “Cost and Economy of a Hedge,” same page, read 
“plashing” instead of “ plastering.” 

In the description of Mr. Linden’s Farm, page 238, the 
expression occurs, ‘leaving him nothing but his house 
and a determined resolution ;” read “hands” in place of 
“ house.” i 


— 
> 


#B We call the attention of stock-purchasers to the 
advertisement of Seth A, Bushnell in our present number. 
The facilities for transporting stock afford great induce- 
ments for farmers to profit by so good an opportunity to 
improve their breeds, 








Purse Frencn Menrrinoes.—It will be noticed by an ad- 
vertisement on another page that A. L. Brnenam of West 
Cornwall, Vermont, offers for sale his flock of imported 
French Merinoes. We learn by a letter from him that he 
will be among the visitors at our State Fair this fall, and 
will probably bring some specimens of his sheep with him. 





Srone Pires ror DRAIns AND WATER.~—-We publish a 
communication relative to stone pipe, which has been 
found a very excellent conductor of water for long dis- 
tances, and which we think is superior in many respects 
to either fron or lead pipe, especially for farm pur- 
poses, and also where water ramsare used for the purpose 
of forcing a supply of water up hill. In villages this stone 
pipe laid in water lime cement, would forma cheap and 
healtay pipe with which to connect with the main 
pipes, and we think it will work its way into very general 
favor, as soon as it is known where it can be had and the 
rates, 





Jap The notice of Mr Fifield’s heifer was in type for 
last month, and we supposed it was in:he Farmer, till it 
came from the press. Articles will now and then get crowd- 
ed out, or overlooked, unintentionally ; our friends must 
have patience, we will endeayor to do them all justice in 
time. 





Water Lime.—Messrs. Hickock & Galloway have be- 
- come agents for the sale of a very pure article of Water 
Lime, manufactured at Sandusky, They have appointed 
agents for the sale of this article in most of the villages 
along the line of the Central Road, whose names will be 
found in their advertisement. This water Lime, from 
what testimonials have been shown us, is Gne of the best 
articles of the kind offered in this market, and by those 
building cisterns, cellars, or laying water pipes, will be 
found just the material wanted. 





Wittow PEE.ing Macuine.--About a month ago we 
had a visit from a Mr. Geo. Colby, of Jonesville, Vermont, 
who has invented a machine for peeling the bark from the 
Osier Willow. It is a very ingenious machine, and at the 
same time very simple, easily worked, and not liable. to get 
out of order, There are none of the machines yet offered 
for sale, but this will not be the case long, as Mr. Colby 
was about to sell rights to manufacturers, Mr. C. is quite 
a young man, but seems to have thoroughly studied the 

‘nature of the basket willow. 


L. Scort’s Reprints.--We have to return our thanks to 
Messrs. Scott & Co. for their copies of the Quarterly Re- 
views and of Blackwood with which we are furnished. 
There are few cheaper or more valuable periodicals pub- 
lished than these, and no family pretending to keep up with 
times in a critical knowledge of science, literatare, politics, 
theology, or general knowledge of public affairs in Europe 
should be without one of them, They are filled with papers - 
from the most eminent writers in Great Britain, and noone | 
can read them without being impressed with the great 
amount of talent which is employed to fill them. A new 
volume has just commenced, and as it is a good time to 
subscribe, we call attention to them, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine and one review, or any two of the reviews may be had 
at the rate of $5 per annum, 





Tue BurraLto Nurseries —We call attention to the 
adyertisement of Messrs MaANLEY & Mason of Buffalo, 
who have now the possession of the Buffalo Nurseries. 
Their stock of fruit and ornamental trees is very complete. 





Meteorological. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR JULY 1855. 


BY L. WOODRUFF, Ann Arsor, Mics. 


Thermometer at_...7 A.M. 


2P.M oP. M. 
Highest temp. in month,60°(19h) 91° .16th) 79° (18) 
“ “ 


Lowest 57 (7th) 65 = (.0) 60 (20) 
AVCTARO oii ses cswdsieeet 65.0 78.8 69.1 
Monthly Maan... cocncceaver coernecepessnccnsccocne 70 9° 
MONTHLY VARIATIONS, 
Groentest'dafly mean,. 2.020.200 Se 2a eee ee: 82° (16th.) 
WO Ee occ das Sees n obcn cS cu cane bessodégl 63 > (17th.) 
ESR ORLY TRIED, own bcigcie sichesien on te onbvanenek 28¢ ‘8th.) 
Least “ Oi ie eek Bab die Lote weet = (1i7th.) 
1 EET LE AE Ne ae AUIS) 14 
oo oe tiery A BEN I Eid ha A aL Re te 
iar Meigs sili ecndiistiedes sui dcbevebebeliins sudieacie 13. 
ORES 0 TED PIO PON 2s conc eck us cover acueven coed. cats 
Total amount of falas. oo oc covewecs cocedeedubed 8.740 


WINDS. 

+» 4 Cava; N., ‘Kk. : » N 

hdd NE. a dyes Lge dope’ Dols bolitit aeitod atin” 
KEMARKS. 

There has been much more than the usu«] amount of cloudy and 
stormy weather, this month, and the quantity of rain is beyond any 
known prececent in th’s vicinity, mtorms have been sever2 as well 
up frequent, and accompanied by an unusual amount of thunder 
and lightning. A thunder shower on the morning of the 19th was 
accompanied by a wind approaching in violence tog tornodo, and 
and whic: was very dettructive to buildings, trees, fences &c in this 
vicinity. The severest storm of the month occurred here on the 
29:h, when over two inches of water reached the ground, baif of 
which fell in the space of fifteen minutes. The rain was most 
abundant during the Isst month, whea there was also much 
cloudy weather. The average temperature is fuur degrees beluw 
that of July , 1854. 

There was thun‘er and lightning on 16 “avs, 


rs ; 7 
BUTTER WANTED. 
Re highest price paid for Good dairy Butter at all times, or 

advance made on account of any left with me for sh pment 
tu New Y«rk, - WA.TEX CHESTER. 
Aug. 19, 1855, [se,,t.2.0] 











‘Chinese & Fancy Poultry. 


Ts Su’ seriber is prepsred to farni h Superior Fowls, consisting 
of he following po, ular vaneties: 
Brama Powtras, od und young, Bulfand White Shanghai, Bl-ek 
Spanish br-d, direet from imported Foxls, English wed Caps ored 
from fowis imr orted lat winter, White Dorsings, Gold ana silver 
Lared Seabright Bantams, Black Bautems &:., also Hong Kong, 
Brem:<n ead W:ld Goose. ’ , 

The above Fowls ar» warranted pure and from the best of stock, 
and will be sold in lots or single psirs at low prices. 

All letters of inquiry eheeriully responded to. 





A: dress F 
PHILANDER WiLLIAMS, Taunten, Massachusetts. 
eept6m 
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A. FROST & CO., 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y.. 


TS stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees &c., offered by usthis 
season ig very large and much the finest tnat we have had for 
ga1e, 

Our Nursery Grounds at the present moment occupy one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of fine land completely covered with very thrif- 
ty aud weil grown plants, which enables us to furnish the entire 
o:dera of our customers, and give the most perfect sati faction. 

Packing of trees and plants is done iv the most superior manner 
Wy men of long experience in the business, so that plants m.y go 

wusands of miles in perfect safety. 

Our Wholesale Cata'ogue, (No. 4.) for the Autumn of 1855, 
and Spring of 3856, has just beeo publi-h- d for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, containing the price of trees &c., ia large quantities. 

Nurserymen are particularly directed t» notice our choice young 
Nursery Stock, described in the above catalogue, such as fruit trees 
1 year old, from tad or graft. Fruit tree stock of every description 
in large quant ties; evergreens of small size &c. ‘ 

The following Catalogue containing ‘prices are sent gratie by 
mail to those who inclose a one cent postage stamp for each. 

No. 1, Desertptive Catalogue of Fruit. 

No. 2. “ © | Ornamental Trees, shrubs, roses &c. 


o 3 sd « Dahlias, Verbenas, Green House 
Plants &c, 
ho. 4, apap Catalogue or trade list, [just.published.] 
Rep 





WHEAT, CORN, AND OATS.)"' 


E ARE PR" PARED TO PURCHASE ANY 
amount that may be offered of theabove Grains. that is in 

sound merchantabie condition, 
Apply at on office, fuot of Second street. 
sept3m J3,L. HURD & CO. 


Durham Cattle and other Stock at 


PRIVATH SALE. 


Se Subscriber will sell twenty-five head of Short Horns of both 
sexes and various ages. Amopdg them are several Bull Calves 
from my Premium Bull, Hubback. 
also been rerved by him 

Also a superior lot of Jacks and Jennets, and a choice selection 
of South Down Sheep. 

Animals purchased previous to September 9th, can be delivered 
at Cojumbus, at the: Ohio State Fair, Those purchased before 
September 2th, can be delivered at C eveland, Detrint, Chicago, 
ra nena points, at the time of the Miehigan and Illinois 

‘ ars, 

I may be fouud at home exeept from the 9th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember, and the 1st to the 16th of October. . 
SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co, 0., July 21st 1855, aug3t® 


ROGER’S WHEEL CULTIVATOR. 


HE subscribers are still mancfacturing ROGER’S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIV ATOR, and have the exclusive right of ma. 
king end vending them in the count‘es of Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
Cags, Van Buren and Berien. This machine hastiken the highest 
premium at the State and County Fairs wherever exhibiu-d,and is 
the BEST WHEEL CUL.1VATGR now in use for preparing sum- 
mer fallows, covering seed, and cultivating corn. All orders filled 
on short notice. Price atour Found fy #40 each, 
We al:o manufacture STEAM ENGINES, M1i.L IRONS, and ag 
ricultural implements in genera. us¢, A. ARMS & CO. 
Kzlamazoo, Mich. ie 


SEYMOUR & LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


EEP eonst-ntly on hand, Light Wagons and Carriages, Open 
and Top, of their own manufacture, of the most improved Pat- 
terns, Ali who arein want of such woula do well to call »ud ex- 
amine our assvrtment before gu.ng elsewhere, Prict sa isfactory, 





The cows and. heifers have 











and terms easy. SEYMOUR & LONG, 
Battle Creek, Mich. Nov. 10th, 1854. dec6m 
Cc. P. WOODRUFF, 


DEALER IN 


HARDWARE, 


CARPE .TER3’ 


NAILS, JOINERS’, 
TOV s, COOPERS’, 
TIN PLATES, BLACKSMITHY’, 


SHEET IRON, TOOLS, 
; HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


Juneim No. 78, Woodward avenue, Detroit, 





THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 


Ofer for the Fall sa'es an unusually lake stock of Nursery pro- 
ductions, containing nearly all 


THE LARGER AND MINER FRUITS, 

ORNAMENTAL TKEES AND SHRUBS, 

ROSES, DAHLIAS, PHLOXES, GREEN HOUSE 
PLANT'S &C., AND EVERGREENS, RARE, 
WELL GROWN AND SYMMETRICAL, 

Of Pear trees, Stand rd and Dwarf-—th« former from 1 to 4. the 
latter 1 anu 2 years old. Their atock is probably the most extensive 
in the country, ard the trees are all remarkably thrifty and well- 
grown, Alimited number of BEARING trees can be supplied of 
~everal of the best sorts at from 76 cents to 1 each By leaving 
the choice of the varieties mainly to the proprietors, trees of great 
beauty aad vigor of growth, as well as excellence in quality of fruit, 
may be relied upon. 

A fresh tinportation of the best DuTcH Bripovs Roots from Hol- 
land will be ready for delivery in September. - : 

A tew commendations taken trom their correspondence are 
annexed as an os-urance that their articles are satisfactory in quali- 
ty, and compare favorably with tho-e of other Nurseries, 

“A word in favor of your trees,—I think I never saw so fine 


trees in.any Nursery, and I have visited a good many."—David O, 
LB 


erry, Esq, Newar., N. J. 
“No one has given more perfect satisfaction than you did in the 
hill we made with you.”"—Ndward Ds Hobbs, Faq. near Louisville, 


e 
ih The last trees I had of you last Fall, were-the first from the 
Ea:t that have paid any pront, for the simple reason that 
too much infeilor ani unsaleable stock was always sent.’’— jy, 
S, Dunlap, Eeq), Leyden, It, 

“T have just been to Mr. W——-—’s. His Pears from your Nur- 
ser are the finest I have seen this Dry suason. In fact they are 
fine for any season; I was «-rry mine were from another source.” 
—Sam Edwards, Eeq., La Mvilie, Ill. 

* The 3000 Peor trees from your Nurseries last Fall give universal 
satisfaction, Thev aresupe ior to any I have ever seen thet were 
grown at the Rochester Nurseries, and che packing could not be 
excel'ed.—E. B. Coleman, Esq. Poort, it. 

(7 Catalogues furn'rhed as usual, 

Syracuse, Sept. 1st, 1855, 


Raspberries, Gooseberries, Apple Seedlings, 
and Potatoes. 


FRANCONIA and North River Antwerp Raspberries. Very 
roductive, and good profiteble marxet varieiies, $1,00 per dozen, 
BS 00 per bundred, $30 per thousand. 

Houghtons Seedling Gooseberry, (true,) Wonderfully aad 
ductive; always tree from miidew. 2 ceach, $2,{0 per doz. Year- 
ling plant« $1.50 per doz., $10 per hundred. 

x pple Seedlings, Two years old, $5.per thousand. Cul!s $2 per 
thousand. 

Seed Potatoes, Of the following choice varieties; Halls June, 
Ash Kidney, Mexican Wild, Yam, Black Pink Eye, and Black Im- 
perial, $1 per bush. Early Manley or New June (the best early 
sort in cultivation) and Purrle Chli, $3 per ba, at these prices if 
ordered before 10th (ct., to be delivered this Full, : 

LP” Exch parcel wil: be carefully packed,marked and delivered at 
R. R. depot, Express office or otherwise.as directed; after which 
they will be atthe risk and expense of the purchaser, Ord ra 
should be sent early and accompanied with a remittance. Money 
promptly returned by m il when unable to fill orders, . 


A. G. HANFORD, 
Waukesha, Waukesha Co., Wis. [sept 2:} 


Wheat and Flour Wanted, at Detroit. 
WILL pay the highest market price for good sound Wheat 
and advance pee ru | on Flour or Butter left with me to for- 

ward to eith-r New York or Buston tomy correspondents. Ware- 
house on river, between Ist and 2c streets. 
WALTER pone R, 


Aug 19, 1855 sept.2m) 


MARKET OPENED! 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


50,000 Bushels White Wheat. 


Fo WHICH I WILL PAY CASH AND THE 
gues price at my wa: ehouse between Ist and 2d Streets op 
Detroit River, 

The Market will doubtless open a better price than 


CAN BE SUSTAINED! 


howe wipe pare. thele ate. seat oil ba. al somaetet fhe 
tra efforts to D market wi elay. 
septam ” WALTER CHESTER. 
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PATENT 
HAVILTND'S BUTARURED BY 
Ann Arbor, Mich, ’ ‘ 


7 









IMPORTANT. TO FARMERS. 
MOooRLrTs 


SEED PLANTER, 


or 
GRAIN DRILLER! 
PATENTED JULY 24, 1850. 


ype most val ale implement of husbandry, 
which is being used for drilling Wheat, Rye, 
Barley, &c, is sv constructed a- to drop any 
quantity of Seed per acre, and at any depth re 
quired, The great superiority of the drill s) stem 
over the old mode of sowing grain broadc st, 
must be obvious to every cnitivator of the soil — 
- A saving at least of 20 per cent. of seed, and nearly 
~ a8 much in labor a mauirest increase in product; a 
safeguard ag inst droughtand tue effects of 


= - «oe t 
re! e. oes are all mitters of moment to the 


7. ENTERPRISING FARMER. 
ge.  Ofscarcely is: mowent, however, is the satis- 
ZS faction tore de-ivedtrem the beauty and certain- 


ty of the operation, 
The subscribers are now manufacturing and 


prepared to furnish 


On the Most reasonable tems, at the shop of T. A. Haviland. All orders thankfully received and premnty attended 0 Oe ae 


T. A. 


Ann Arbor, July, 1855, (i’y:8t] 


HAVILAND. 


A. BELDIN G. H. k 








ahead 





Fs epee soem . 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 
BOOK AGENTS, AEOY:! 
THE GOOD TIME HAS COME! 
Good Crops!—Good Prices!—Go.d Books !— Good 
Business! 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 


Publish the following superior books, which are 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS 
published in this Country, for the sale of which they want an active 
Agent in every county of the United States and Canada, The busi- 
ness pays from 

FIVE TO EIGHT DOLLARS PER DAY, 
acfiording to the fitness and energy of the Agent, and there is mo 
Possibility of Loss. A small capitaifiom tweuty to fifiy 
doliars only is required. 


1, Pror. Goopric#’s Last Great Work, A 


HISTORY OF ALL NATIONS, 


From the earliest Period to 1854, by 8. G. Gootrich, 1228 reyal 8ro. 
pp. 700 iliustrationr, 70 Maps. 
(HF Sold only by Agent—cxclusive territory giving. 

2. A CoxpLeTse Excyc.opepia oF ANIMATED NATURE, 
Containing the history, habits and moles of life of all the classes 
living bei: gs on eartu, in the ocean, and the air. Quarto—1350 
Illustrations. 

(HF Bold only by Agonts—not for sale in Bookstores. 
8. Tas Farwer’s Every Day Book, 
Containing the res. elements of Practical and Theoretical 
Agriculture, and 1200 Laconics and Apothegm-. Octavo, 654 





4. Frost & Drake's Inpian Wars Anp CapriviTizs, 


In two oe. I. The Indian Wars; and II, The Indian Captivities 
of the United Stater, 360 illustrations. 
("Sold only by Agents. 


8. ‘tue Famity Doctor, on Home Book or HEALTH AND MEDI- 


CINE, 
By a Philadelphia Physician, 630 octavo pages. 
6. Tux PicrortaL Enxcyc.opepia, 
Of History, Biography and Travels—octavo, 648 pager, illusirated 


with 360 engraving 
Ca ogues of the and of 150 other popular bo«ks for the 
people, con 


full partiou ars, sent on application. 
ng ~ gratis, PP 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers. 
26 Park a ser York, or 107 Genesee-st., Auburn. 
sep 





WOKK FOR ALL AND WORK THAT PAYS! 
Read Miller, Orten & Mulligan’s Advertisement, 


““HOW TO MAKE MONEY.?’’. 
RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, 


JR the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and PemiTTENt 

Frvers, Fever and Acug, Cuitts and Fever, Dump Acug, 

GENERAL DEBILITY, NigHT SweaTs, and all other forms of disease 
whi-h have a c»mmon origin in Msliria or Miasma, 

Thisis » NATURAL ANTIDOTE which will entirely protect any 
r sident or travelere en in the most sickly or pay | localities, 
from any Ague or Billious disease whatever, or any injury from 
constantly inhaling Malaria or Miasna, 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered 
from any length of time, from one day to twenty years, so that they 
need never to have anoter chill, by continuing in use according to 
directions, The patient at once begins to ‘ecover appetite and 
sirength, ubtil a permanent and radical cu:¢ is effected, 

One or two bot'les will answer for ord:nary ¢:ses; some may re- 
quire more, Directions printed in German, French, and Spani-h, 
accompany «ach bottle. Price One Dollar, Liberal discuunts 


made to the trad+, 
JAMES A. RHODES. Providence, R. I. 


EVIDENCE OF SAFETY. ; 
New-York, June 11, 1855, 
*T have made a chemic:1 examination of “Rnopes’ Fever and 
Aevg Curr,” or “antipoTe TO MaLARtA,” and have tested it for 
Arsenic, Mercury Quinine, and Strychnine, but have not found a 
particle of either in it, nor have I found any substance in its compo- 
sition thai w uld prove i. juri_ué to the constitution. 
JAMES R CHILT:‘N, M D., Chemist.” 


EVIDENCE OF MERIT, 
“LewissurG, Union Co., Pa., May 2, 1855, 


Mr, J. A. RnopEs—Dear Sir: The box of medic'ne you sent me 
was duly received on the 11th of April, I have suld about half of 
it, and so far the people who have used it are satisfied thatit has 
curedth-m, Ith. certainly stopped the Augue in bias A one that 
has used it, and six of the cases were ¢flong standing. My sister, 
who has had it for five or s'x years back, and could never get it 
stopped, except by Quinine; and tharonly so long as she would 
take it, is now, I think, entirely cured by your remedy. 

C. R. McGINLY. 


CAUTION TO AGUE SUFFERERS. 

Take ne more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Fetrifuges, 
Strychnine, or anti-Periodics of any kind, The well known ineffi- 
ciency of those noxious poisons proves them to be the. offspring 
either of false med cal prineiples, or of mercenary quacks, The only 
remedy in esistence that is both sure and harmless, is 

RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 

Forsale by PRATT & HANMER, of Detroit and by respertable 

dealers throughout the State. , jyly 
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The Great ‘American Cultivator. 





= 


IDE’S PATENT IMPROVED. 


GOoOOo Now IN USE! 
THE'MOST-POPULAR FARMING I (PLEMENTIN THE WORLD, 


HE FARMING PUBLIC are hereby informed that Letters 
Tatent have been taen out by tve subscriber fr his recent 
g cat improvements in the manufa ture of [E'S CU .TIVATORS; 
unprovem.-nts xo great ag toveutirely revolutionize ihe whole syx- 
te:n of Farming, by 1educing the expen-e of cul'ivation one-ha'f 
ormore, Wherever they have bees introduced they have met the 
decided aprobation of Fa.mers. 
IDE’S PATEN’ CULTIVATOR i: manufactured ty Levi Wells, 
Buffslo st.: nvar the Bull’s Head, Rochester, Price $30. 
augst D.0O. & W. 8. Pe NFIFLD 


KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CORNELL & HOGEBOOM, 


—MANUFACTURER OF - 


CARRIAGES AND BUGGIES. 


LLL orders promptly attended to, and all work warranted, for we 
A use none but the best of materials. Shop near Arms & Co.'sMa- 
chine Shop, corner of Rose and Eleanor streets, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
DEALERS IN— 
Heavy and Light Hardware, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, 
Agente Sor 
Ketchum’s Mowing Machine. 
Manny's Mowing and —e ng Machine. 
Seymour and Morgan's Self-Raking -Machine. 
Fairbanke’ Plattorm and counter scales. 
J.M. B. Davidson's Fire Xing safes. "b5jytf 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


CRITTENDEN &Co 


Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons 


AND SI: BIGES, 

EEP constantly on hand, Light Buggies. Farmers’ Wagons, and 

: leighs of the most approved style, made of the best Kaatern 
‘imber. 

All who are in want of any of the above articles will do well to 
ca!l and examine before goig east, as we are confident that the 
price wil) be satisfactory. Terms made easy aud work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Burdick and Water street. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Jan. 1855, 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W. A. BURT, & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 
STEAM ENGINES, 
Mill Machinery, Iron and Srass Castings, 
Screws of all kinds and sizes, and 
repairing doue generally. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. [ap-tf.) 
o.H. GREGORY, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


DEALER IN 


FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 


At the Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 
Liy-tf) KALAMAZUO, MICH. 














55jyly 
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CARR & EXUGEES’ 
IMPROVED BRAN-DUSTER. 


f SOBSCRIBEB hus purchased the right of thi: ma-. 
. chine for the counties of Monroe, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Jacksov, Macomb, Qakland, Livingston and Ingham, 
and solicits the attention of mill owners to this improvement. It 
was patented and introduced in 1851, and in every case where it 
bas been used, has given the highest satisfaction, and in no case 
has been removed trom a mill where it has been used. The sub- 
sc iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
the yield at least one per cent., and no to lower the ot the 
flour in any deg.ee, something which has been sought in vain in 
all the machines which have peeneted this, It is compact, simple 
in covstruction, and durable, being made in the most workmanlike 
and tasty » is an or 1 t in any «nill, reqnires but little 
wer and trifling attention. Any oue wishing to purchise can 
farnished with a machine ad right, with ample reference and 
;ELL, 





certification by addressing A.M, 


REFERENCES: 
N. C. Goodale, Delhi, Mich. P. R. Loomis, Jack 
J. Hart, Battle Creek, ” Cc Trip; Anu aitée. i 
Gage & + haa Chicag0, Ill. RvAlesx, “ “ 
nov 


BOOTS AND RUBBERS. 
Economy is the Road to Wealth. 


you would save money, you will buy your boots and shoes at 
| tA low price boot and shoe store of Je ADAMS, where you 
will always find a large, well selected und seasonable stock of Boots 
and Shoes of alt kinds and qualities; viz: Ladies’ and Misses’ Gaiters, 
Ties, po and Buskins, of great varieties; Children’s Shoes of 
every style, 

Men’s Boy’sand Youth's Boots, Montereys, Oxford Ties, Pum 

and Slippers, &c. &c, You have but to call to be fitted pois waited. 
Experience has eh thousands th t they can save money by buy- 


B DWE 


Ann Arbor Mich. 





ing their Boots and Shoes at the Low Price Boot and Shoe Store of 
T. K. ADAMS, 
[oct-ly] No. 63 Woodwara ave. 





PURE BLOOD FRENCH MERINOS, 


AVING Sold my old farm, ] shall ther: fore sell one half of 
my present flock of Importe¢ French Merino Sheep, cons‘st 
ing of over four hundred, this comi: g fall. Also, 1 would s:y 
tht I wiil shearat my next sheep shearing f-stival, to be held at 
Middle! ury, during the first. week In June, 1856. 20 Ewe } abs 
dropped last March, against a: equal number of any one mans 
ta'‘sing, for quality and qua: tity,;ccording to live Lhe Bp caer ee 
or cleansed, each man kee; ing his ~heep as well as he k: ows how, 
and alan according.to the age of the fleece, (avy -ome may wish to 
shear iambs older or younger) in the United States 


A. J. RINGHAM, 
West Cornwall, Aug 13, 1855. 


[sept.ct] 
S. A. SPERRY. 


ANUFACTURER cf Carriages, Bug :ies and 
Wagg us, which are constai tly for sale,— 
wioting and ‘irmming execnted with detpatch.— 
Also Blacksm thing in a.l its various branches. All 











co. &B. 


MARSHALL, .. 2000 nen rene cece eeeccnncecencs MICHIGAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


feb-tf, ed Butter, ‘Soda and Boston Crackers, 


And wholesale dealer in Confectionery, Cider, Vinegar, Dry 


coct-ly) Groceries, &c. 
J 3. VEE JEr., 
‘SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 


DEALER IN 
Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Ware. 


Mechanic's tools and farming implements, Stoves of all kinds, 
[oct-tf} MAKSHALL, MICHIGAN, 


PURE SUFFOLK PIGS! 


AND 


Suffolk and Leicestershire Cross Bloods, 


HAE subscriber offers for sa'e several pairs of pure Suffolk Pigs, 
and the cross between Suffolk and Leicestersl:ire, either in pairs 

or single Pigs, Warranted pure and thorough bred. Price per 
pair, $20, or $10 each for Pigs of eight weeks won upward, All 











ord rs promptly attended to, s. P. Wi LEY 
Marshall, Mich., May 25, 1865, Liy-6m) 








eterna 
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AER's 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


perate by th-ir powerful irfluence on the interbal viscera to 
purify the b'ood and stimulate 1t*o healthy action. They 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, b wels, liver, aad other 
organs of the body,and,hy re-toriug their irregular a*tion to health, 
correct, wherever they exist, such derangements as are tie first 
cauves of disease. An extensive trirl of their virtues, by Frofess- 
ors, Physicians, and Patients, bas shown cures of dangerous di,- 
eases almost bevond belief, were they not substantiated by persons 
of such exalted positiun and character an to forbid the suepicion of 
untruth. Their certifi ates ere published 1a my American Alm:*- 
nac, which the Agents below namvd are pleased to furnish free to 
all inquiring. ; : 

Anpnexed we give Directions for their use in the complaints which 
they have been found to cure. 

“R Cl 8T1VENES8.—Take one or two Pills, o- such quantity as 
to gontly move the bowels. Costiveness is frequently the agrava- 
ting cause of Pites, and the cure of one compiaint is the cure of 
toth No person cun feel well while under a costive habit of 
body. Hence it sould be, as it con be, promptly relieved. 

FoR Lbysp:psts, which is sometim-s the cau-e of ( ostivences 
and always eer take mild doses—from one to four—to 
s‘iunulate the stomach #'d ‘iver into healthy action, They will do 
it, aud the heartburn, bodyburn, and soulburn of dv~pepsia will rap- 
idly d* r, When it has gone, d-nt forget what cnred you, 

mA FUL Stovacn cf Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, whieh 
roduces general d+pression of the spirits nnd bed hea:th, take 
ee four to eigh: Pills at first, and smaller doses afterwa'ds, until 
activity ona strength is restored to the syateni. } 

For Nervovsyess, Sick Hwapacuk, Navska, Pain in the Stom-' 
ach, Back or Side, take trom four to eight pills on going to bed. 
If they do not operate sufiiviently, take more ths nxt day until 
they do. There com plaints will swept oat from the system. 
Don’t wear these and their kindred disorders because your stomach 
is foul 

For Scrorv.a, Exysipe.as, and all Diseases of the Skin, take 
the Pills freely and frequently. to keep the bowel« ope. The 
eruptions will g.nerally soon begin to dimin'sh snd disappear. 
Many dreadfal utcers ad sores have ‘een healed up by the purg- 
ing and purifying effec. of ‘here Piils, and some disgusting diseas. 
es which seemed to saturate the whole system have completely 

ielded to their irfluence, leaving the euhlerer in perfect health 
Patients ! vour duty 10 society forbids that you should parade your- 
self around the wo ld covered with pimples, blotche:, ulcers, sores, 
and all or any of the unciean diseases af the skin, because your 
system wants cleansing. 

Rugv-atism, Gout, and all In ory Fevers are rapidly 
cured by whe purifying eftects of the e Pills upon the blond and the 
s‘imulus which they afford to <he vital principle of Lite. For 
these and all kindred complaints they sh-u'd be taken in mid 
dose, to move the bowels gent‘y, but freely. 

AsaDixn.e PILL, this is bothemgreeable and useful. 
can be made more pleasant to take,’ and certain y rone has been 
made more eltectual to the puryose for which a dinner pill is em- 


ployed. 
PREPARE? BY 
JI.C.AYVWER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
'  AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 


Eor the rapid Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHIT- 
IS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTH- 
MA AND CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy has won for itself such notoriety for its care of e 
ry variety of Pulmonory discase, that itis entircly unnecessary to 
recount the evidences of its virtues in any com:nun ty where it has 
been employed. So wide is the field of its usefulness, and +o nume- 
reus the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the country 
abounds in persons poblic'y known, who have been restored from 
alurming and even desp-rate diseases of the lungs by its use, 
« hen once tried, its superiority over every other ‘-edicine of its 
kind is too appsrent to escape observation, and where its virtues 
ar« known, tue public no longer hesitate what anudote t: en-p'oy 
for the distressing and dangerous affecti of the pul ry or 
gans which are inc-dent to cur climate, And not only in formida- 
ble attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of CULDS 
HOARSENESS, &c.; and for CHILDREN it is the pleasantest and 
sxfest medicing that c:n be obtuned. 

Ax it has long been in constant use throughout this sec'ion, we 
nee <n ¢t do more than assure the people its yuality ‘s kept up to the 
besttbat itever has been, and tuat the genuine artic e 1s auld by—- 

J. 8 FARRAND, Detroit; 

F. Eckstein Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H Reed and C»,. Chicago; 
C. West and Co., Toledo, Ohio; Wheldon and Rhodes, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Wm. Fiske, Cleveland, Ohio. 


pwr Furnaces, from 34 to 2 bbls, 
Augtf. 











sizes 
By D, 0, & W.8, vENFIELD, 


No Pin|” 





AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN 


AGRICULTURE. HORTICULTURE. 


WILL BE PURLISHED, IN OCTOBER, 1855, 


THE YEAR BOOK 


AGRICULTURE, 


OR THE 
ANNUAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRESS AND DISCOVERY, 
FOR 1855. 


EXHIBITING THE MOS8T IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AND 
_ INPROVEM: NTS IN 
AGRICULTURAL Mi! CHANIC. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL BOTANY, 
AGRICULTURAL AND ECONOMIC G* OLOGY. 
AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY, METEREOLOGY, ETC. 
Together with 
Statistics of American Growth and Produetion. 
A Ls: of Recent Agricultural Pioductions, 
» rows Patent., with Notes by the 
itor, on the Proyress of American 
and Fo-ei:n Agriculture, 
forthe Year 185 . 
BY DAVID A. WELLA, A. M. 

Member «f the Lo:ton »ociety of N. tura: History, 
furmer.y Chemist tothe Ohio state Boar: of 
Agruuiture: ; Editur +f the Ax:ual of 
Scie ..tific ee ry,Faxtiar Science 
c., &c 


It is evident that a pub‘ication of this character, giving a com- 
plete and condensed v'ew of the l’rogress of every Department of 
Agricultural science, free ‘rom technica’ and tily scienti- 
fic desc:iptions, and systematically arranged so as to present at one 
‘ew all recent Agricultural Facts, Discoveries, theories and Ap- 
plications, must be a.m 8: acc-pt:b'e volume to every one interest- 
e! in the Cultivation of the soil, or the D.ffusion of useful Kuowl- 


edge. 
THE “YEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTURE” 

will be pub's: ed ina han‘some octavo yvolrme, cumprising u 
wares of 300 Pages, avd will contain an elegant steel Portrait «fa 
Distinguished Agricultur:st, 1og-ther with fine illu-trations of 
NEW AGRICULTURAL MACHINES, STOCK, FRUIT, é&c.,together 
with a series of 

BEAUTIFULLY COLORED ENGRAVINGS, 

Although the pubiication of this work will be attended with 
very heavy expenses, it will be issued at the low price of $1,/0, 
thereby enabling every FARMER and PLANTER to possess a 
copy. 

Un soni as oe ne Pron n Pp yee will besent freeper mail, to 
anv part of the Uni ater. Le sale will be large, 
orders should be sent immediatel:. — ey 

A LIBERAL DEDUCTION TO CLUBS. 


Aduress, CHILD: & PETERSON, 
124 Arch Street, Ahiladelphia, 


JH Agente wanted to sell the above valuable work. 


8 ptlt 


YOUNG NURSERY STOCK. 


HE rubscribers, in addition to their large supply of well 
Fruit and orr.amer tal trers, 8: rubs, Paate bee, offer, i ae 
serymen 914 others, the following young s' ock: 
£00 pe apes ripe 1 Mev Ly the gralt, 
40. -odaid Pear fi 
Seales seas ren, ; year o d frum the bud, 








350.00 Apple Seedlings A, -i98 “ 
150,000 Cherry “ » Sasa « 
200,000 Usage Orange 26¢ « “ 


The whole of this siock is remarkabl 11 
sold in large lsat very lone ere a © lapel 
For o'der & ace genera! advertia« ment 
IH Catulognes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, sent toapplicants enclosing 
4 stamp to prepay ee. ORPES 
MITH, HA . 
Syracues, 16th July, 1855. ’ 3m veo 


AIL ROAD Horse Powers, Threshe: 
RA ree Bntiece atoaye Gd naan 224 Sepemtory, Sem 
Liy-3t'j D..0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
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SANDUSKY CITY WATER LIME. 


— 
> 














26 
*>e 


HIS Cement is pron*unced by competent judges to be superior to any «ther Water L'me manufactured in the United Stater, and has 
in ever 


c Cement. 


iwports, “ Hydran 


case Un en ire satisfuc'ion to those using it, It sets quickly and hardens very ra; idly, and it is truly what its name 
i For cheapress and aurability it annot be surpasse4, 


We would call the attention of persons buildiug 


under ground or under weter structwies, or bridges, acqueducts, cirterns, etc , to its superi: r advautages. 
All orders addressed to the undersigned; sele agents for Michigan, will receive prompt attention. 


EAICEOER & GALLOWAY, 


Corner Third and Water Streets, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Santusky City Water Lime can 


U.C.. COLLIN®, Niles, Mich. 
COUK & THOMAS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Opposite M. C. R. R. Depot. 
be had also of the following persons : 


D.B.& G C, BURNHAM, Battle Creek,M'ch. A, D, SCHUYLER, Marshall, Mich. 
D. DE FORbES?, Ann Arbor, - H. & CO bea - 
“ 


J. BAIN & CO., 


J.D. BiXBY, D, DE FOR? E<T, Chelsea, A.C. HYDE, “ “ 
POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, id C. M. BREWER, Mar-hall, “ E. V. COW./EN, Jaekson, “ 
JH. POLALMUS, Battle Creek, “ JOWN DEYERRAUX, “ “ McKAIN& BEAN, “ “ 


W. H HAYES & ©O., Jackson, Mich, 





GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRODUCE, WATER LIME, PLASTER, SALT, &c. 


AGENTS FOR BEREA GRINDSTONES. 
Will attend to the purchase and sale of produce and make liberal advances on consignments for sale in Detroit, Buffalo, New York 


and Boston Markets. 


HICKOK 


& GALLOWAY, 


OFFICE CORNER OF THIRD & WATER STREETS, OPPOSITE M. C. R. R. DEPOT. 
AGENTS FOR MICHIGAN, OF SANDUSKY CITY HYDRAULIC CEMENT OR WATER LIME. 





THE BUFFALO NURSERIES 
: AND 


Caklands Gardens and Green Houses, 


ECENTLY consoliasted under the pro; rietorship of ‘he unde:- 
signed, contain now one of the largest and most complete 
s.vcéy in the country. 
OUR FRUIT TREES 
Are of the highest order, embracing all the best varieties of 


nC Apricot, 
pers Nectarine, 
Peach, Cuerry, 


Plum 
Tocether with Graves, Currants, Gooreberries, Figs, Raspberries 
and Strawberries. 

THE O&NAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
is complete, comprising all the mort desirable kind ¢f Trees, and 
of ls 7; s tize. Abo Py stock oi ROSES, ond other SHRUBS 
and PLANTS. 

THE GREEN HOUSES 
Are undoubtedly the most extensive in the cou: try, and in point of 
construction the mort complete. The stock of Pisnts is Jarge 
and we'l asso: ted; and to those who are filling vew houses, offers 
great ind cements. 
Catalogues wili be furnished to ap li.ants and all enquirier 


cheerfully answered. 
reet f MANLEY & MASON, 


Direct to 
[sept 3n-] Buftal), N Y 


“PP. MATEER & CO. 
Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 


CHINA, GLASS, BRITTANIA, & SILVER 
PLATED WARE, 
LAMPS AND LOOKING GLASSES, 
TABLE CUTLERY AND FANCY WARE. 


No. 221 Jeff. Ave., Kearsley’s Block, Opposite Firemen’s Hall, 
DETROIT, .......... MICHIGAN. 











September, 1864, [16m.} 


MERRILL, POWERS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Stone Pipe for Conducting Water, Gas, 
Sewerage, &c. 


Ta above Pipe is manufactured from a superior article of Pot- 
ters Clay, glazed upon the inside with an extra supcerir article 
ut pure clay. (Which in the process of burning forms # coat of 
pure glass.) Is then burned so tuat itis hard-r than the bardest 
granite rock, will conduct water miles and discharge itself just as 
pure as when it leaves the spring, n-ither earth, water, gas, frost, 
Or acids, of any bind have any effect upon it whatever; w li stand 
# pressure of at least 600 feet head. It is made in joints of about 
22 inches in length, with a tenon on on» end, and a socket on the 
other; is laid fn a good article of water 'ime cement, which be- 
comes stone of itself atter remainingin the ground say 80 days.— 
Be ow we give prices per rod ut the fuctory. 


For 1 inch ealiore 91,12 
“ 1% “ “, 1,26 
“ 14g “ “ ] 50 
be 2 “ “ 2,00 
“ O41 « “ 2,R4 
“ 3 “ “ %,30 


“ee “ 4,62 
All orders or communications in relation to the above ‘pipe ad- 
Gressed to AKRON, or MIDDLEBURY, Summit Co., Ohio, wiil receive 
promyt attention 
[sept.ly] 


Mi ‘d'ebury, Summit Co , Ohio, Aug. 8'55, 
RAYVMOND & COoxkK. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


167 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 24 DOOR FROM THE CORNER OF 
WOODWARD AVENUE. 

A’ this establishment may always be found a large stock of 
Religious, Sehvol, Theological, Scien ific and M scellaneous 
Books. Letter and c»p paper Plain and farev stationary &c., 
&c. The publications of the American Bible Suciety, American 
«8. Union, Methodist Book Corcern, Mass 8. 8. Society, »nd 
ther religious Societies, always on hand and for sale at Cata- 


Tuomas M, Coox. 





logue 
ANCIS RAYMOND, 


Detroit, July, 1855, 6m 
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Michigan Farmer b aolat te 
Detroit, september, 1855. 

FLOUR in this market has varied but little in price during the 
week. Millers have not sent forward any very large quantity, and 
buyers are unwilling vo purchase at present, owing to the very 
great uncertainty that exists as to the value of Michigan flour in 
the eastern market, The pricesat present range from 26.50 to $7.00 
for good fair lows, There is a good deal of flour from other States 
being put in market here, Fine flour from Sandu ky niills, Olio, 
sells at $8.60 at retail;and a superfise article made from Illinois 
white wheat brings the same rates, but only in small quantity to 
supply far ities, © 

WHEAT.—There have been but few arrivals of wheat in this 
market during the past week,either by wagons or by the Railroads, 
and the rates paid for wheat that has come forward have been reg- 
ulatd altogetherby the quality of the grain. For the very best, 
$1.35 was given fra single load, but the average }-as brought only 
from $1 2010 $1.30. Very few sumples have been shown that bad 
pot consiverable grown wh. at in them. 

CORN —The supply of corn is equal to the demand, which is 
light, There have been no sal. s«xcrpt in -mall lots to supply the 
retail trade at 76 cents per bnshel. 

OATS.—The quantity of oats that have been grown this season 
lesve no alsernative but t: at the prices rbou'd decline, and aceos- 
dingly t!-is grain has gone down in price tllitis row but 35 ete, 
per bushel for smal] quantities, and some lots from teams have 
sold as low as 32 certs, being a deciine of 10 cents for the week. 


CORN MEAI..—This is not in such request as it was a few weeks 
ago; but the price is advanced and it now sells at $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 


RYE.—There has been none offered. 1t is worth from 90 ets. to 
$1.00 per bushel. 

BARLEY.—tThe sales are very light at present, and quotations 
range from $1.3732 to $1.50 per 100 Ibs. 
. BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Of cheese the chief supp'y is from 
Ohio, which sells here at from 9 to 11 cents, acc -rding to quality. 
There is very litt'e true Hamburg to be found »ere, Butter has ad- 
vanced,ow ng to a short supply, though why it should be go we are 
ata lose to know, with such fine and luxuriint pastures as there 
has been this+eason. G od roll sells at 17 to 20 cents, and firkin 
butter well put up and in gooa condition, brings from 15 to 17 
cents. 

FISH.—There is but a small supply of fish on the market. White 
fish is worth $9.00 to $9.25 per bbl., and half bbls. bring $4.75. 


EGGS.—By the quantity are worrh 12 cents per dozen, and they 
are retailing at 14 to 16 cents. 


HAY—There is not a large supply of hay offering in market at 
present, The price yaid for it is frm $8 to $10 per ton. It prom- 
isis to be cheap this season, 

PORK-~—The supply of pork packed in th's city is pretty much 
usad up, and our supplies are coming principally from Chicago. 
Mees sells here at 8-1 per tbl. Haws are worth 13 to 14c per Ib. 
and should-rs range from 9 to 11 cents. 


BEEF—Cattle are off-ring in fair supply in ma,ket, and are 
bought readily at 3 to ..}4 cents live weight.. Sheep are ranging 
from $2.09 to $2.60 per head, aud hogs can be had at $600 per 
hundred, dressed. 

SEED3.—C:over isin vary slow demand. It is held at $6.75 to 
$7.25 per bushel. Tim thy seed is but little called for at p:esent, 
and is quoted at $3.00 to $3.25, ; 

BEANS.—Not plenty, and selling at €2,25 per bushel. 

APPLES.—There are no d:ird a) ples offering in market as yet. 
For first rate green a, ples, such as Yellow Harv st and Gulden 
Pippin: we worth $:,°0 to $2,00 per bbt, 

POTATOLS.—The very best quality of Potatoes sell at 50 cente 
So Inferior and small brands ‘ange from 25 cents to 3734 
cents, 

SALT.—Coarse salt sells at $2,25 per cusk, Fie salt is worth 
$1,74 per bbl. 

PLASTER.—Oswego plaster s- lis at $1,00 per bbl. Sandusky 
plaster ground at the mills at €6,50 per ton, Grand River 81,50, 

WATER LIME.—Byst Sandusky cement WaterLime sells at $1,50. 
New York Onondaga Water Lime at $1,374. 

HOPS.—There are but few selling; 31 to 33 cen's per Ib. are the 

rates yaid. 


FR..1GHTS,—There is nothing doing in freights of avy conse- 
quence beyond what the regular p:opeller and eteant'oat lines are 
doing, between this port and Buffalo and Dunkirk. The rat.s are 
15 cents on flour per bbl; Oats 344 cts; Corn, 434; Wheat, 6 cents 
per bushel. With Ogcenslurgh a: d Oswego, and the Jower porte, 
toere is nothing doing yet. Rates ure nominal at 37)¢ cents on 
flour to Ogdenueburgh, 





I A correspondent, writing from Waterville, Ohio, 
enquires about orchard grass, We have had no practice 
with it; but those who have had, do not seem to think a 
second trial necessary. There have been attempts made 
to introduce the orchard grass for several years past, but 
it seems to be no farther advanced as a favorite grass now 
than it was fifteen years ago. Those who have tried it 
complain that it is apt to grow tussocky, and te kill outall 
others which may be sown with it: 


COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE 


Waterman Block, Woodward Ave. 


O) bro , Michigan ' 


W. D. COCH" AN, Prine'pal, 
'E. COCHRAN, Ass’t in Ladies Department, 
H. G. SPAFFORD, Esq., Lecturer, 
M. E. BARRETT, Teacher of Penmanship. 


oo 


0? THE INDUCEMENTS WHICH THIS IN- 

STITUTE bas he-etofo-e presented, and which h:ve been re- 
sponded to by a I beral patronave, Mr. C. now off»rs the additional 
ndvan‘age o tho o gh :ns'rueti nin Penmanship 

Mr, Ba: rett’s sys'em is Spe-eerian, his style-legant and business 
like, his explanations iucid md strictly <cier.tifl:, and in these re- 
spects he ca well aff-rd io chall-ngs « ompetition. 

Mr. C. presents the farther inducement of a new system of teach- 
ing, whivh he bas o-izinated, and of which he bas s-cured the Copy 
Right. With these advontages Mr. C. can with confidence claim for 
his institution a rank ¢qal to that of any oher ei'her east or west. 

The foliowing testimonials will vo..ch for the caracter of the 
new syxiem: 

We have examined Mr. Cochra:.’s system of teaching Bock Keep- 
ing in which the Student is required frm a simp'e statem-nt of 
transactions to frame the origival documents of every +i:d, enter 
them in the Jay Book, Cush Bock and auxiliary Kooks and file 
jes, away, going through the various progesses uf Counting-roow 

uty. . 

We believe thxt Mr. C. has supplied a deficiency in Mercantile 
instruc:ions that has long been felt, by rendering the student famil- 
iar with original documents and the entries to be v-ade from them, 
and we feel confident that theryatem mu-t cumm: nd itself to public 
favor. 

Henry Ledvar ', Es4. Wm. J. Fish, Acct. H, P. Baldwin, 
R. R. Sanzer, Cashier of Mich. Geo. R. Smith, Acct. >tephens & 

Insurance Company. Field, 

H. H. Brown, Cash’r Peninsular Lucuis 0. Fuller, Acct, Buhl and 

Bank. )ucharme, 

R.N, Rica, Superintendent ich. W. Thro p, Acct Z. Chandler, 

C.R. KR. M. McDonald, Acct. 3. M. Holmes 
A. H. Rocd, Sup, M.R. ¥. 

E.Hewi't, Bo.-k-keepr Mich. 


ard Co., 
In. L. L. Tiffany, Acct, Nall Raymond 

surance Co, and Co. 
Lewis and Graves, W.H. Bronson, Acct. E.B Ward, 


Moore and Foote, J E. Pittman and Co 
R_ O. Wheel«r, Book-keeper at F. M_ Vansicklen and Co, 








Moore and Foot’s, Trowbridge and Jones, 
J. F. Nichol-, Sup, Board Public sony? Hin, 
Instruction. T.&J. Hinchmon, 
J. L. Hurd a d Oo. Stephen- and Field, 
E. C. Barerott, C. B. Ketchum, 
John Owen, Esq. J. L, Farrand, 
James Nall Jr., W. W. Whraton, 
Bubl and !'ucharme, F.¥ Parker, 
V. W. Bullock, Caleb el 
F. Buhl and Co, E. J. Woolr, Acct. C, & A, Ives, 


J. D. Elwood and Co. W. A. Butler and Co. 
Geo. L. Frost, Land*Agent St. Geo. Kirby, 





Mary's Fall Ship. CanaiCo, James L, Lyle. 
A. B, Ad..m*, Cash. Savings Bank, 





























